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THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 
ASTORY OF WILD ADVENTURE IN MEXICO. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LADIES OF SANTA MARIA. 


In the year 1847, three ladies occupied a large 
stone house situated between Socorro and the 
ruins of Valverde, upon the west bank of the 
river that waters the valley of New Mexico. 
The names of these ladies were, Genevra Duver- 
ney, Ernestine Bellinger, and Dolores Gontier. 
Genevra was of French extraction, of medium 
height, vivacious, witty and pretty. Ernestine 
was of American parentage, rather taller than 
Genevra, with more dignity of deportment, and 
less vivacity, a fair skin, good sense, and a fasci- 
nating face. Dolores was of Mexican descent, 
about the same stature of Genevra, dark, pensive 
and beautiful. 

These young ladies—models of modesty and 
virtue—had formed the singular resolution of 
living celibate lives, choosing this retired, though 
not unromantic, spot of earth as the place of re- 
tirement from the world, which, they had per- 
suaded themselves, was full‘of deceit, vanity and 
danger. Being persons of fortune, they had the 
desirable privilege of consulting their own tastes 
in regard to residence, employment and emuse- 
ments—prerogatives enjoyed by few. Their re- 
treat was furnished with all the luxuries to be 
found in that part of the country. Being well- 
educated, they spared no expense to procure a 
choice library, and devoted certain hours of each 
day to select readings and intellectual pursuits. 
They were surrounded by a large number of In- 
dian servants and dependents, most of whom oc- 
cupied small adobe houses in the vicinity, built 
expressly for their accommodation. These peons, 
or serfs, cultivated the adjacent lands, and, being 
well treated, had reason to congratulate them- 
selves that they were in the service of these gen- 
tle ladies. 

No relationship existed between the fair recluses 
save that derived from Adam—which, in one 
sense, makes one family of the race of mankind. 
Attracted to each other by similarity of senti- 
ment cqncerning the subject that formed the rul- 
ing thought of their lives, they entered into an 
agreement which they intended to observe in all 
good faith to the very letter. Their strange 
compact was read at stated periods, to keep the 
memory from lapsing on any particular point. 
That they should choose such a locality for their 
seclusion, was not a little remarkable. It was 
sufficiently solitary to answer their purpose, but 
not very safe as an abiding place. Indeed, it 
would have heen extremely difficult to find places 
of perfect security in New Mexico. Scarcely a 
spot was free from savage incursions. The 
country was full of banditti of one kind or an- 
other. The Apaches and other Indian tribes, 
came down from the mountains now and then, 
committing many depredations. The small 
towns were attacked, and the horses and cattle 
driven off. Nor did the evil always end here; 
women were sometimes seized, and carried into 
servitude. The brave yet austere ladies trusted 
for safety, doubtless, to the strength of their for- 
tress—for a fortress it seemed in exterior, the 
walls being pierced for guns in various places— 
the devotion of their tawny retainers, and the 
kind providence of God. 

The grounds presented more the appearance of 
an hacienda than a rancho; while the principal 
and central fabric (which was surrounded by a 
high wall) was more like a fort than a monastery, 
but might be mistaken for either. This spot, 
sanctified by virtue and beauty, was called Santa 
Maria; although, if we had been charged with 
the naming of it, we would have christened ‘it 
Santa Genevra, or Santa Ernestina, or Santa 
Dolora—for sure the ladies were very sweet and 
pretty saints. 

Believing charity to be an imperative duty, 
they visited the sick of their hacienda, and per- 
formed such acts of beneficence as fell within the 
circumscribed sphere. They were seldom seen 
out of the shadow of their residence, except on 
missions of this laudable character. No formu- 
lary of religious worship was adopted, each fol- 
lowing the dictates of conscience. 

The course of our story requires us to leave 
the fair ladies of Santa Maria, and direct our at- 
tention to a young man who, on the fifth day of 
October, 1847, was wandering among the moun- 
tains of the Sierra Socorro. He was evidently 
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much worn by exertion and privation. His gar- 
ments—which were those of a private in the 
United States army—were torn in many places. 
Nor had his feet and hands and various parts of 
his person escaped wounds and lacerations. His 
face was thin and pale from long fasting. His 
only weapons of defence were a pair of horse- 
pistols and a heavy sabre, like those sometimes 
carried by the dragoons. 

It was near night. Already the mists of twi- 
light were descending upon the rugged moun- 
tains. ‘The soldier threaded his way toward the 
valley, his feet but too often leaving red spots up- 
on the pointed rocks and prickly pears. The 
weariness of his progress evinced a constant ap- 
prehension of danger. He kept his sabre con- 
stantly in his hand; indeed, it subserved more 
than one purpose, for he employed it like a pike 
or staff, to steady his descent. It was, in fact, 
his only available weapon, his ammunition being 
entirely exhausted, rendering his pistols (which 
he had thrust into the haversack at his back) use- 
less. He made frequent though fruitless attempts 
to find water among the crevices of the volcanic 
rocks and the gaping seams of lava. He saw 
with utter indifference particles of gold shining 
in the sandstone and basalt. Cooling drops from 
a gushing spring were to him infinitely more de- 
sirable. With much toil and pains-taking, the 
wearied soldier reached the base of the Sierra. 
The travelling was now better, and he proceeded 
with less effort. Presently his eyes were cheered 
by the dim outlines of a large stone building and 
a number of adobe houses. He thanked God 
for this cheering spectacle, and made what haste 
he could to the gate of the principal edifice, upon 
which he knocked perseveringly with the hilt of 
his sabre. Very soon a tall and tawny woman 
appeared, and imperatively ordered him away. 
The soldier was not disposed to obey. He told 
her that he had been lost in the mountains, and 
was dying with hunger, thirst and fatigue. 

By the time he had made this hurried state- 
ment, another serving-woman of similar com- 
plexion came out, and united her voice with the 
first in shrill commands for the intruder to be 
gone, until, getting warm with his resistance, 
they poured out a torrent of threats and invec- 
tives. The soldier, nothing daunted, said he 
would beat down the gate, and take the place by 
storm, and took up a stone to make a demonstra- 
tion to carry out his threat. 

“Ah, Dios! the fellow is a robber! We'll 
unleash the dogs.” 

“ He’s a cursed Gringo! He has a frightful 
beard, and carries a horrid sword.” 

There is no knowing how this battle would 
have ended, had not a window overlooking the 
yard been opened, and a different style of face 
presented. 

“ Lunette, Rosine, what a clamor you are mak- 
ing! What is the meaning of all this noise— 
this tumulte?” demanded a voice with a soft, 
French accent. 

“?’Tis a man, mademoiselle, breaking down 
the gate. He says he will come in. He’s a 
shocking creature, with a monstrous beard, and 
talks big, like /os Americanos,” said Lunette, sud- 
denly shutting off a stream of abuse. 

“ And such a sword! He’s a ranchero, I 
think, from the mountains, and there are plenty 
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more not far off to help him. Go away, you | 


robber !” added Rosine. 

“Un voleur!—one robber! Dolores-—-Ernes- 
tine! Here is one very great brigand! But 
hold, a moment; do not yet unleash the dogs. 
Let me question him.” 

“ Attention, monsieur! What is your pleas- 
ure? Why do you thus rudely attack our gate? 
Speak, monsieur !” 

“ Rather allow me to ask, miss or madam, why 
you turn a lost and famishing human being from 
your door at nightfall, when even your brutes 
are housed or put in corral?” answered the 
soldier. 

“We do not keep a house of entertainment 
here for wildered travellers, monsieur,” replied 
Genevra. 

“Tt may be true that you do not keep a house 
of entertainment, yet I trust that those who live 
here are at least good Christians, and willing to 
aid a fellow-creature in distress. Indeed, the 
tones of your voice, lady, forbid me to think 
that you can possibly be guilty of refusing com- 
mon hospitality.” 

“ Ma fois, this fellow is gallant!” said Genevra 
to her two companions, who had by this time 
joined her. ‘His speech is not like that of a 
mountain robber.” 

“What business had you in the mountains, 
monsieur? Those who go to the mountains 
have not the best reputation with those who live 
in the valley. I’ll wager, now, that you have 
driven off many cattle in your time. Confess 
that you are a ranchero, and have come to Santa 
Maria to despoil three ladies, not one of whom 
ever injured you.” 

“ Mademoiselle—for I perceive that you are a 
French lady—under other circumstances, your 
voice would be perfect music to my ears ; but as 
things are, it is quite otherwise. I am growing 
faint and dizzy. There is a terrible burning in 
my throat. If I am to expect anything of your 
charity, in the name of heaven let it come soon, 
or I shall fall down and perish at your gate.” 

“1 think,” said Dolores, “that the man is 
really in distress. Bid Lunette carry him some 
wine and water.” 

“JT will go with her,” added Ernestine. 

“ But first,” suggested the prudent Genevra, 
“let us call to him to throw his ugly sabre over 
the gate into the court.” 

At that moment, they heard the poor soldier 
fall heavily to the ground. 

“He has swooned,” cried Genevra, beginning 
to be alarmed. 

“He is feigning,” deposed Lunette, with an 
air of confidence. 

“He will jump up and kill us, the moment 
we open the gate,” said Rosine, with equal 
positiveness. 

Notwithstanding these frightful predictions, 
the gate was unfastened, and the ladies looked 





timidly out, when, perceiving that the man re- 
mained motionless, they ordered the servants to 
carry him to the nearest adobe house, which task 
they easily accomplished. 

“Poor fellow! he is indeed in a miserable 
plight,” said Ernestine. 

“ Pour some mezcal into his mouth,” suggested 
Dolores. 

“« Some eau de vie,” quoth Genevra. 





“ Camphor,” added Ernestine. 

The soldier did not immediately revive. Giv- 
ing such directions as they thought needfal, the 
ladies retired to their castle, to talk over the mat- 
ter, doubtless, and sleep upon it. 

Genevra visited the patient early in the morn- 
ing, and found him rational and much better for 
the care that had been bestowed upon him. He 
thanked her for her kindness, and hoped she 
was now quite convinced that he was not a 
robber. 

“ Parfaiment! I have not a doubt of your 
sincerity, monsieur; you will pardon me for not 
giving credit to your story sooner.” 

“Tt would be difficult not to forgive anything 
you might do, mademoiselle,” answered the 
soldier, dazzled by her beauty and charmed by 
the sweetness of her manners. 

“ Vraiment, monsieur! You must be a French- 
man,” returned Genevra, screening her fair 
countenance with a thick veil. 

“No, mademoiselle; I am an American. .I 
was one of a party of dragoons sent forward to 
find the best route to the Gila River. We were 
attacked by the Apaches. In the fight I was sep- 
arated from my comrades. My horse became 
unmanageable and gave me a heavy fall, after 
which I had a long foot race for life. My wretch- 
ed appearance will assure you how I have suf- 
fered. My wounds and bruises, my haggard 
face and tattered garments, shall be my ample 
vouchers.” 

“ Tres bien! That will do. I will not fatigue 
you to say more. You will be properly cared 
for, Monsieur ——”’ 

“Malford,” added the dragoon, perceiving 
that it would be agreeable for her to know his 
name. 

“Our people will have their instructions, Mon- 
sieur Malford.” 

“Excuse me, Mademoiselle —— 

“Duverney,” said she, somewhat distantly. 

“ Pardon me; I was going to ask if I had the 
honor of being under your roof.” 

Genevra hesitated. 

“You are not,” she replied. ‘ My two friends 
and myself are the inmates of a—a—sort of mon- 
astery. We, in fact, to be quite ingenuous with 
you, permit no gentleman to enter our humble 
retreat. 

“Tam buta private soldier,” asserted Malford, 
deprecatingly. 

* As we have chosen to pass our lives in read- 
ing, devout meditations, and such charities as we 
may be able to bestow upon our dependents, we 
may, I trust, be excused for not giving reasons 
for our determination, as though we needed to 
make a defence for exercising our right to freedom 
of action.” 

Genevra spoke with so much dignity, that Mal- 
ford felt rebuked, and dared press his curiosity 
no farther. 

“ Curiosity, sir, is a sin which I hope you will 
not indulge in during your stay at Santa Maria,” 
resumed Mademoiselle Duverney. “Curiosity, 
you know, is said to be the peculiar failing of 

women ; and you will do well to leave them in 
quiet possession of their privileges.” 

She then spoke a few words in French to Lu- 
nette, the half-breed, and retired from the 
dwelling. 
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CHAPTER II. 
MATEO BALSEIRO AND THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD. 


Ir the object of Genevra Duverney had been 
to inspire curiosity in the mind of young Malford, 
she could not more successfully have attained 
her purpose; but such was not her intention. 
She wished to rebuke, gently but effectually, the 
spirit of inquiry apparent in every look and word 
of her guest. She desired to discourage, at once 
and forever, all approaches towards familiarity. 

Notwithstanding the repulse that he had met 
at the very threshold of acquaintance, he found it 
impossible to divert his thoughts from Madem- 
oiselle Duverney. His wounds, his lassitude, 
and his low estate in every particular, could not 
prevent him from forming a thousand conjectures 
concerning the stone building and its occupants. 
That they were fair he knew; that they were nuns 
he suspected. He plied his attendants with 
questions ; but instead of decreasing, the mystery 
grew more profound. Both mind and body be- 
ing weak, he finally fell asleep, revolving the in- 
explicable subject, and in his unquiet slumbers 
dreamed extravagant dreams of love and beauty. 
When he again gwoke, he began to realize that 
he had escaped the perils of the mountains, to en- 
counter the perils that lurk in lovely woman’s 
eyes. 

Malford gained strength daily; but with con- 
valescence came feverish anxiety respecting Gen- 
evra and the stone house. Returning health riv- 
eted the chains beauty had imposed. The object 
of his thoughts visited him every day while his 
condition seemed to require such attention; but 
her visits were discontinued when he became able 
to walk about the room. She always came 
closely veiled, addressed to him a few common- 
place words, and made but a brief stay. He re- 
gretted that her calls were so ceremonious, and 
made every effort in his power to melt her for- 
mality. He grey moody and melancholy, and 
regarded his rapid recovery as a misfortune 
rather than a blessing. The moment he was 
well enough to venture into the open air, he went 
out to stare at the stone dwelling, and watch the 
apparently deserted windows. 

“Ttis veryodd that three pretty women should 
shut themselves up in this lonely place among 
demi-savages,” he said to himself, as he stood, 
one day, contemplating the silent stracture that 
hid Genevra from his sight. ‘This, in fact, 
must be a monastery, and Génevra, perhaps, 
with all her good sense and prettiness, is but a 
pitiable dupe of priestcraft.”’ 

“Come, senor, what are you doing?” said 
Lunette, coming upon him suddenly and over- 
hearing his audible cogitations. “ Why do you 
stand here and dream and gape at the rancheria ? 
Do you expect to demolish the stone walls with 
your eyes? Let me tell you, senor, that the la- 
dies are annoyed at your inquisitiveness.”” 

“O, I annoy them!” returned the dragoon, 
coloring. . 

“Blessed Mary! Only hear him! Where 
were you reared, senor, that you do not know the 
tastes of gentle ladies any better ?” 

“It is*traly a singular taste that induces ladies 
to bury themselves in this fortress. Lunette, my 
good girl, will you not tell me something of the 
history of Mademoiselle Duverney ?”’ 

“ Her history cannot be of the slightest service 
to you, senor, for she is under a great vow never 
to marry. It is marriage that makes us wretched 
women miserable, senor.” 

“ Then this is indeed a convent, ‘and she has 
taken the veil!” exclaimed the soldier. 

“ You may call it a convent, or what else you 
please, if you will only remember that the priva- 
cy of my mistress, Senorita Duverney, is not to 
be intruded upon.” 

“ But I protest that I have not intruded upon 
her privacy,” answered Malford, earnestly. 

“You intend to, senor. Los Americanos never 
give up anything they covet. I read your pur- 
pose in your plotting eyes.” 

“Has your mistress encouraged you to enter- 
tain such suspicions *” demanded Malford, con- 
siderably out of temper, and turning sharply up- 
on Lunette. 

“Mi Dios! What a savage! I think you 
are a brigand, after all, and that my mistress is 
deceived. Do you know, senor, that Armijo is 
coming soon with a great army, to drive out the 
Americans ?” 

“That will make your condition no better. 
But Armijo is a coward ; he will ran rather than 
fight.”’ 

“ That is true. I care not who rules, provided 
we are kept from being plundered by the Apaches, 
Navajoes and rancheros. The rancheros are 
about as bad as the Indians.” 

“ You need not fear the Indians, I should think 
Lunette.” 

“ What does the Gringo mean’? He is telling 
me that the Indians are my relations. Well, se- 
nor, that is true. Iam of mixed blood. I am 
half and half. You would call me a half-breed.” 

“ And a comely girl, too,” said Malford. 
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“ Causa admiracion—do you think so? No; 
but that comes of a smooth tongue.” 

“ Lunette,” added Malford, seriously, touching 
the half-breed lightly upom the arm, “ Miss Da- 
verney is your mistress ?”” 

“ Perfectamente—exactly !” 

“You have been her maid a long time ?” 

“ Si, senor.” 

“ You know her history—you can, if disposed, 
tell me much that I desire to know. Come—be 
frank ; be mysfriend. I am but a poor soldier, 
but I assure -you that if I live-——” 

“And should make your fortune in some un- 
expected way,” interrupted Lunette, laughing, 
“you will pay me for betraying the secrets of 
my mistress.” 

“ Then you confess that she has secrets ?”’ re- 
plied Malford, eagerly. 

“ Ah, that is what you wish to know, senor!” 
answered Lunette, and then ran away, leaving 
the poor soldier no wiser than before, and cer- 
tainly much less content with his condition. Ev- 
ery day of his conval e, the hacienda of 
Santa Maria assumed additional importance in 
his estimation. Though much enamored, his 
prospects of success were unpromising. His 
haversack contained, at the time of his flight 
from the Apaches, but a meagre change of linen, 
and his purse was exceedingly light. His ward- 
robe was of the worst, being tattered and torn as 
we have described. His chin had not felt the 
edge of a razor for many days. Considered 
from the ordinary stand-point, Malford was not 
presentable to ladies of fortune, nor could his 
general appearance be supposed such as to com- 
mend him to the favorable notice of the fair. 
He deplored a shabbiness which he saw no way 
to remedy. The “Army of the West,” to which 
he had been attached, had passed on while he 
was famishing in the mountains. He could not 
overtake it if disposed to make such a dangerous 
attempt. The great question was, what should 
he do? He felt that he could not with propriety 
much longer walk about the plantation and gaze 
at the hacienda. 

One night, while this ideration 
was pressing heavily upon him, he heard a loud 
outcry from the vaqueros and women and chil- 
dren, and arose in haste. The Apaches were 
muking an attempt to stampede the cattle and 
horses. Seizing his sabre, Malford ran out and 
put himself at the head of the terrified vaqueros 
and peons, and issuing his orders in an authori- 
tative tone, like a general of division, completely 
imposed upon the attacking parties, who, think- 
ing a strong force of Americans (of whose prow- 
ess they had an exalted opinion) was present to 
oppose their thievish designs, retired precipi 











You are like your countrymen. They are great 
talkers.”’ 

“And some of them,” added Balseiro, with 
much calmness, “ are great cowards. You would 
have said that, senor, had you not feared it might 
be offensive to my ears. But I can bear the 
truth as well as any man you can find. And,” 
he continued, with a comical turn of the eyes, “I 
can sometimes speak the truth, too, which is 
more than some can do that I know. Senor, 
should you like to dig for gold?” 

“If there is a prospect of finding it, yes,” 
responded the soldier, glancing toward the stone 
house. e 

“You are not minding me, senor; you are 
gazing at the hacienda. You are in love. Lis- 
ten! I can tell youa secret of those mountains. 
There is one which has a great gulch or valley at 
its base, which is full of gold. I call it the 
Golden Valley. But the mountain itself is rich- 
er in treasure than the valley Caramba !” 

Bulseiro took his cigar from his lips and looked 
searchingly at his listener. 

“Have you been there, my friend? Have 
you seen the precious dust ?” queried Malford. 

“Si, senor. I have trodden the enchanted 
valley—I have dug out the yellow grains with 
my dagger,” said Balseiro. 

“Yet I think you are not very rich, Mateo?” 

. “Senor, I am poor as achurch mouse. But 
the gold is there.” 

“Well, what do you propose to do?—But 
why do Task? I know very well what you will 
do. You wili sit and talk of it for the remainder 
of your life.” 

“You are wrong. You and I will go and 
dig up the gold, and return—provided we are not 
killed—with enough to buy all the towns between 
here and Santa Fe. But, senor, let me tell you 
that it is as much ,as one’s life is worth to go 
there. It is in the country of the Apaches. In 
going, we shall risk the loss of our scalps. It is 
an ugly thing to lose one’s scalp, senor.” 

“ Balseiro,” said Malford, earnestly, after re- 
flecting upon what he had heard, “ are you sin- 
cere in all this? Do. you really believe the tale 
you have been telling ?” 

“Santa Maria! I believe more than I have told 
you. I could have enlarged the story and kept 
within the bounds of truth. Cast out your sus- 
picions and consider me your friend. I have 
confided my secret to you because you are brave. 
All Americans, I believe, are brave. The army 
that has gone to conquer California is brave.” 

“How far might this golden valley be from 
here ?” inquired Malford. 

“Two or three days’ travel, captain. The 


’ 





ly to the mountains, without a single proof of 
the fat herds of Santa Maria. 

The soldier was much praised for his courage 
and ingenuity. Genevra was deputed by her two 
companions to thank him for his efficient service, 
which trust she discharged with much felicity of 
expression, and, what was more to Malford, 
without the intervention of her veil, which had 
of late eclipsed beauties he thought it cruel to 
conceal. Her dark and eloquent eyes, her pearly 
teeth, her artistic mouth, her delicately tinted 
cheeks, her whiteand graceful neck, her symmet- 
rical form, her deportment, all conspired to en- 
slave the young dragoon. His blushes, his stam- 
merings, his general embarassment, must have 
assured Mademoiselle Duverngy that she had at- 
tractions of no common order. 

This incident proved a lucky one for him. He 
was employed to superintend the affairs of Santa 
Maria, and put it in a condition to resist future 
attacks and baffle the sturdy attempts of the Ap- 
aches to drive off the cattle. This was a com- 
mission of no small importance, and by no 
means free from peril. It was not expected that 
he would fortify the place, but that he would 
train the peons and vaqueros to a system of vig- 
ilance and effective resistance. He entered upon 
his duties with alacrity. Proper corrals were 
constructed, and such precautions adopted, that 
it was difficult for their bad neighbors to reach 
them without giving warning of their proximity. 

While attending to these things, Malford be- 
came acquainted with one Mateo Balseiro, a per- 
sonage who often visited Santa Maria, He pro- 
fessed to be an inhabitant of Socorro. In person 
he was not much favored by nature. His figure 
was not so shapely as to be very attractive to the 
fair senoritas of New Mexico, and his features 
were hard and sinister, especially when excited 
by aguardiente. Mateo Balseiro seemed to be 
particularly interested in what was passing at 
Santa Maria. He smoked cigarros and looked 
on quietly, or, growing communicative, drew 
Malford aside and talked of great secrets which 
he possessed. 

“Senor, your people are the smartest in the 
world ; but these fellows,” pointing to the Indi- 
aus and half-breeds, “are not worth the salt that 
seasons their meat. I saw the Army of the 
West marching across the mountains, They 
looked gallantly. Where were you?” 

Malford explained why he was not with his 
countrymen on the march. 

“Then you did not desert? Well, it would. 
have made no difference if you had. It is all 
the same. Senor, do you love to work ?” 

“If Lwere rich, I should not labor with my 
hands,”’ Malford replied. 

“I thought so. Captain, if. you. knew what I 
know, you would not work a single day.” 

“Why not, Balseiro ?” 

‘« Because you would not. Lknow where there 
is gold.” 

“ Where?” asked the soldier. 

Balseiro lit his cigarro and made Malford. no 
answer. 

“It you know where there is gold, Balseiro, 
why do you not go and get it?” 

Mateo smoked on in silence. 

“It is easy to boast of our knowledge, senor, 
but a plain question is sometimes rather hard to 
answer.” 

“ Confidences,” returned Balseiro, “ have their 
bounds. Ishould be a fool to tell you all L 
knew.” 

Balseiro threw away the end of a cigarro and 


_lighted another, with much moderation and self- 


possession. 
“ Senor, you love to hear yourself tell stories. 





dist pends much on the weather and how 
one feels. With pleasant days and a plenty of 
aguardiente (brandy) I should. say it would not 
be over two days’ travel with mules. See! 
Here comes the handsome senorita. She has 
orders for you. Reflect on what I have said, 
and keep a close tongue. Adios, senor !”’ 
Genevra Duverney was approaching. Mal- 
ford’s heart beat faster as she drew near. 
“Monsieur, who was that with you when I 
came in sight ?” ? 
“Mademoiselle, it was Mateo Balseiro, who 
lives at Socorro,” replied the dragoon with a low 


we 

“T have observed him here often of late. He 
always retires at my approach. He looks to me 
like a mountaineer. I think it would be well to 
watch him.” 


“ Since it is your wish, mademoiselle, I will do + 


so,” said Malford, stealing a glance at Genevra’s 
pretty figure. 

“You are very faithful in our service, and we 
approve of your plans,” she resumed, raising her 
veil a little. ‘We feel more secure from your 
efforts. Go on as you have begun.” 

“ Mademoiselle, if I might be so bold——” 

“ Monsieur, we wish you to be bold only when 
there are dangers to meet and enemies to repel,” 
interposed Genevra, coldly. 

“Mademoiselle, I was about to incur the risk 
of your displeasure by asking the reason of——” 

“‘ Monsieur—monsieur! ask nothing that does 
not relate to your business. The inmates of the 
stone house prefer not to be questioned. We 
dwell at Santa Maria; you are in our service— 
that is enough.” 

“Very true; I forgot, for the moment, that I 
am but aservant. Pardon me, mademoiselle— 
I will endeavor to remember my position.” 

“ You can do nothing wiser. Do you see Lu- 
nette yonder? Go bid her come hither.” 

“Imperious beauty !”’ muttered Malford, as he 
obeyed her command. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE TRAPPER. 

Tr was a cold December day. A strong wind 
was whistling through the gorges of the Sierra 
de los Mimbres, driving snow and sleet into the 
face of the trapper, who, with tired feet, was 
seeking a place of shelter. A few peltries and 
some traps were swung to his back, which, though 
not very heavy, impeded his progress not a little. 
Even his rifle seemed an encumbrance to him. 
It was evident that he was either exhausted with 
travel or enfeebled by fasting. But though bone 
and muscle were weak, the trapper’s courage 
was good. He braced up against the blast, and 
proceeded with the determination of one re- 
solved to conquer the difficulties by which he 
is surrounded. 

He picked his rough way along the base of the 
mountains, until he came in sight of a high bluff, 
the towering and precipitous face of which gave 
promise of shielding him from the chilling wind. 
Before he reached. this welcome landmark, he 
found tracks in the light snow, crossing his trail 
at right angles and tending away to. the north- 
west. 

“Mountaineers or Apaches,” said the trapper. 
“ ¥Yillanous neighbors, either of them. If this 
snow does not melt—and how can it with such 
an air as this, which sticks to one’s marrow ?—I 
shall find it difficult to scale the heights without 
being dogged by the rascally savages. Well; 
let them try it if they will. Richard Crannage 
will never give up while he has strength to drive 
home a ball or power to use a weapon.” 

As the trapper neared the bluff, he saw some 








| small Mexican hamlet was not far off, but soon 
| discovered his mistake. He had reached some 
| deserted copper mines, from which the miners 

had long since been drivenby the Apaches. One 
| of these huts less shattered than the others, Cran- 
nage—he had thus called Kimself—took possess- 
ion of, thinking himself fortunate in finding even 
this poor place of shelter. To kindle a fire to 
warm his chilled limbs was imperatively needful, 
but by no means easy of accomplishment, for an 
icy rime hung upon the trees and encrusted the 
sticks. After several ineffectual trials, a blaze 
flickered upon the long unused hearth, over 
which he held his benumbed hands to restore the 
tardy circulation. Occasionally the wind whistled 
down through the fractured roof, driving the 
smoke and flame against him, and forcing a 
shower of sparks from the ignited wood. The 
trapper’s courage revived as his blood grew 


rm. 

“‘T have fared worse, much worse,” he said, as 
he threw on more fagots and pushed up the half- 
consumed sticks that had fallen down. ‘I ought 
to be thankful, I suppose, for the poor comfort of 
these crumbling walls. This hut is much better 
than the open air, with the cold sky above and 
the snow and sleet beneath.” 

Crannage arose and went to the door—or, 
rather, to the aperture where the door was, for it 
had fallen down—and looked searchingly at the 
inclement heavens, 

“Tt should be near sunset,” he added. “The 
sun cannot be an hour’s journey above the horizon. 
I have had a weary day of it. To keep out of 
the reach of the Apaches is like running the gant- 
let. I’m faint with fasting. The teeth of hun- 
ger are sharp. Ah, if I could have the good for- 
tune to draw sight upon some kind of game, if it 
were nothing more than a quail! I will go and 
look about a little. Providence seldom deserts 
one altogether.” 

Crannage examined the locality more partieu- 
larly. He found several deep shafts that had 
been sunk by the former occupants of the little 
town, which had consisted of about thirty houses 
of adobe, or sun-dried bricks. There was a 
small stream near the bluff, with live oak grow- 
ing upon its banks. The trapper entered this 
growth, and the whirring of wings soon admon- 
ished him that there were quails in the vicinity— 
a discovery that was vory agreeable to a man 
who had eaten nothing since morning, and then 
but a stinted morsel of dried buffalo tongue. He 
had carefully abstained from discharging his rifle 
during the day, on account of his close neighbor- 
hood to the Apaches and Navajoes ; but his crav- 
ing st h now pelled him to incur the 
risk. Having shot three of the birds, he returned 
to the hut, where, stripping one of them of feath- 
ers, he roasted it by the blaze, and ate it with the 
keen zest imparted by long abstinence. 

While thus employed, the sun went down and 
the night set in dark and forbidding. Taking 
his hatchet, he went out to cut some wood to re- 
plenish his fire. Before he struck a blow, he felt 
impelled to listen a moment and send searching 
glances through the storm and gloom. At first, 
he heard but the soughing of the wind and the 
rattle of the sleet in the branches of the trees ; 
but presently his practised ear detected sounds to 
excite suspicion of lurking danger. He returned 
instantly to the hut—scattered the fagots of his 
fire—trod upon his brands—caught up his rifle, 
his peltries and his traps—and hurried from the 
protecting, friendly walls, into the boisterous, 
wintry night. He had scarcely reached the open 
air, when the yells of savages resounded through 
the live oak timber. 

“The thieving dogs heard the report of my 
rifle,” muttered Crannage, running from the 
dangerous spot. Immediately he heard Indians 
close at his heels, and was sorry that he had not 
attempted to defend himself in the hut. While 
he was straining every nerve to ‘distance his pur- 
suers, he suddenly felt the painful sensation of 
falling, and experienced a breath-expelling shock, 
which, for a few seconds, nearly deprived him of 
consciousness. He had fallen into a shaft of the 
copper mines, which, fortunately for him, was 
not so deep as many of those in the vicinity. 
Starry unsubstantialities were yet flashing before 
the trapper’s eyes, when a second party tumbled 
into the pit, and fell with a heavy concussion at 
his feet. Crannage drew his hunting knife, and 
was about to flesh it in the body of the new com- 
er, when he was crushed and stunned by a heavy 
blow upon his shoulders, which knocked him into 
the farthest corner of the shaft. 

When he recovered his somewhat scattered 
senses, he became aware that a conflict was go- 
ing on in the intense darkness of the pit. He 
concluded that the last comer—who had nearly 
demolished him in his unannounced descent— 
having mistaken the first for him (Crannage), 
had instantly grappled with him, and that the 
two were mutually laboring under the same er- 
ror, and thus very naturally deceived, were doing 
their best to kill each other. Under this impres- 
sion he deemed it wisest to let the fight go on un- 
til one or both were slain, which would save him 
much trouble. 

The trapper, contracting his body into the 
smallest possible space, congratulated himself on 
the lucky turn affairs had taken. His situation 
was not enviable, but he philosophically thought 
it might be worse. He heard the combatants 
tugging at each other with all the energy that 

fear and hatred could give. In the eagerness 
with which he listened, he fancied he could hear 
the crack of the strained muscles as they met in 
mortal antagonism. The contest was brief. 
There was a sharp, short cry of pain, a momen- 
tary rattle, when all became quiet in the mine—if 
we except the hurried and panting respiration of 
the victor. During this encounter the baffled 
pursuers kept up a dissatisfied howling around 
the excavation, peering down into the Plutonian 
darkness. 





The reflections of Crannage were by no.mcans 
of a pleasant nature. “ These savages,” thought 
he, “ will watch the shaft till morning, and then 
despatch me as one might kill a miserable little 
mouse in a trap. But there will be time enough 
to think of that after I have settled matters with 
the fellow whose excited breathing I hear within 





afew yards of me. One of us must cease to 


loaded. I can determine his locality with tolera- 
ble accuracy.” 

Such were the reflections of Crannage, as he 
softly cocked his rifle and pointed it toward that 
quarter of the mine where he could still hear the 
labored respiration of the savage. The report of 
the weapon in the dark and stagnant limits of 
the shaft was stunningly loud. A silence of a 
few seconds ensued, when Crannage felt two 
strong arms closing upon him like bands of steel. 
He had misjudged the position of his adversary, 
and, as a consequence, his shot had not taken ef- 
fect. He made a strong effort to shake off the 
vice like grasp, but without success. 

“ Red-skin, I reckon you’re pretty near the 
end of your natril life!’ said a voice. 

“Hold! I’m a white man!” cried Crannage. 
“ There is some mistake.” 

“Stranger, I rather guess there is some kind 
of a blunder atween us; so let us stop this here 
rough-and bleskri ze, and act like reason- 
able critters,” replied the other, releasing Cran- 
nage and rising to his feet. The trapper also 
arose, panting, but with an unspeakable feeling 
of relief. 

“God be praised that we have not murdered 
each other in this den of darkness !”’ he at length 
exclaimed. 

“While you’re in that frame of mind, stranger, 
it wouldn’t do no hurt to thank the same good 
bein’ that I can’t remain silent over five minutes 
at a time, under no circ wh r. 
If I hadn’t spoke as I did, you'd been beyond 
the reach of human help afore this time, for I 
wason the pint of sockin’ my knife in your body. 
How in the name of nature did you happen to be 
here ?”” 

“The story is quickly told,” replied Crannage. 
“Cold and hungry, and fainting with fatigue, I 
took possession of a deserted hut, kindled a fire, 
and warmed my chilled limbs. Pressed by the 
d ds of a famished stomach, I ventured 
from my shelter in quest of game, and had the 
good fortune to kill some quails, one of which, 
roasted by the leaping blaze, furnished me with 
® grateful supper. While gathering fuel to re- 
plenish the fire, I heard sounds to excite alarm, 
and, seizing my traps and rifle, ran from the 
spot. I was pursued, and had gone but a few 
hundred yards when I fell into this shaft. What 
has since happened I need not refer to.” 

“T allow you wasn’t pursued at all, stranger. 
I’m the critter they was arter. They’ve hounded 
me for the last two days ; but I managed to keep 
out of their way till about two hours ago, when 
they started me from my cover. Then, stranger, 
there was a race! Perhaps you know sunthin’ 
of the habits of the copper-skins, and, if so, can 
sorter imagine what. kind of a time we had of it 
—how I took every advantage of the ground 
how I dodged this way and that—how I tried to 
break the trail among the mountings, and how 
they as often found it—how they growed more 
and more provoked, and made the sierra ring 
with their unchristian noises—how I aggravated 
em more by pickin’ off two or three of the fore- 
most—how they gained on me, arter a while, by 
spreadin’ out and cuttin’ me off—how I made a 
last effort to hide in the bit of timber near here, 
and run into this rat-trap, which I’m afeard I 
shant git out of in a hurry. This, stranger, ac- 
counts for my bein’in your good company. My 
name—which you may or mayn’t have heerd on 
—is Dawson, David Dawson ; usually cut down 
to Dave; called by the copper-skins Bigtree, 
Longtongue, and sich like, and by the Mexicans 
the Valiente, which is Spanish for brave, and sev- 
eral other things not worth mentionin’. I have 
lived in the mountings, off and on, twenty years 
and up’ards.” 

“My name, to be equally frank,” returned the 
trapper, “is Richard Crannage. And now, to 
return to business in hand, what are we to do ? 
The Apaches, you see, do not seem inclined to 
leave us. They are building fires in the vicinity 
of the shaft.” 

“We must take our chance, stranger. The 
cold wind and sleet may drive ’em off afore 
mornin’; though there isn’t much prospect of 
it, accordin’ to present appearances. We'll wait 
till the light of day begins to éreep down upon 
us, and then do our best to escape. We shall 
find some way to baffle ’em, I'll be sworn !” 

“Possibly we may discover a passage from 
this to another shaft. We may at least grope 
about with our hands for such an outlet,” replied 
Crannage. 

“ Sartin’, we can try ; although, as nearly as I 
can judge, this shaft was never worked much by 
the minadores. Mexican miners are lazy fellows, 
and never do more than they can comfortably 
help, as you may or mayn’t know—which de- 
pends on the time you’ve been in this onsartin’ 
country. You go round that way, and I'll go 
this ; and we shall be lucky if we don’t git hold 
of some sort of a p’isonous riptile, sich as like to 
crawl into holes and crannies and out of the way 
places.” . 

The trappers commenced such an examination 
of the shaft as was practicable from the mere 
sense of touch. It proved larger at the base 
than they had expected, and irregular in form. 
They soon found a small passage where a vein 
of ore had been worked quite through into a 
neighboring mine. 

“ Be careful,” said Dawson to Crannage, who 
was in advance. “Go cautiously, or you may 
get a fall.” : 














It was intensely dark in the narrow passage, 
but presently Crannage announced that he saw 
the dim light of the sky above, which was an 
evidence that he had reached another shaft. 

“ Throw down a stone,” suggested Dawson. 

Crannage followed the hunter's directions, and 
tossing a stone into the darkness before him, 
heard it strike at the bottom of the mine, after 
an interval of several seconds. He instinctively 
drew back from the murky abyss with a shudder, 
while Dawson felt his way past him to the brink 
of the pit, and announced that he had found 
footing at the left. Crannage was groping cau- 
tiously after him, when the treacherous earth 
gave way just beyond him, and David Dawson 
was precipitated to the bottom of the shaft. The 
trapper called to him, but received no answer; 





only a mocking resonance came back in response. 


live. Now for a duel in the dark. My rifle is 


Giving up his companion for lost, he cast him- 
self despairingly upon the damp ground, and in- 
dulged in the most gloomy reflections ; while the 
fires which the savages had kindled above, fanned 
by the fierce winds, threw ever and anon fitful 
gleams of light adown the yawning mouth of the 
mine. 
CHAPTER IV. 
TH® TRAPPER AT SANTA MARIA, 


Presextiy Crannage heard a stifled moan; 
it came from Dawson, and instantly revived the 
hopes of the trapper. 

“ Are you badly hurt ?”’ he inquired, eagerly. 

At first there was no response; but when 
Crannage reiterated the question, he answered 
him in a hesitating, feeble voice : 

“ Stranger, when Dave Dawson’s silent two 
minutes, you may safely reckon that sunthin’s 
fell on him, or that the natril orgins is injured, 
Mister, I’m a good ’eal jarred, but I don’t think 
nothin’s broke.” 

The trapper asked how he expected to get out, 
and what he could do to assist him. 

“When I git a little 0’ the loose dirt out of 
my mouth, and have scratched about a ton of 
airth off my chist, I'll think of it,” he replied. 
There followed immediately a great amount of 
grunting, groaning and scratching, mixed up 
with a few Spanish oaths. Crannage awaited 
the result with much anxiety. 

“ Mister,” said Dawson, at length, panting be- 
tween his words, “I’m planted like a Chinese 
yam, though ’taint at all probable that I shall 
sprout. My father used to tell me that I was an 
onsettled critter and never should git stationary ; 
bat you se the old gentleman wasn’t a prophet, 
for at las: I’ve got settled for life.” 

“Try again,” suggested Crannage, encourag- 
ingly. 

““Anythin’ to ’commodate a feller bein’,” said 
Dawson, and immediately Crannage heard him 
making another effort to free himself, and after a 
few moments announced that he had extricated 
both arms from the incumbent earth. 

“ Then, obviously, you will soon be at liberty,” 
replied the irapper, and his prediction was real- 
ized ; for, by exertions nearly superhuman, Daw- 
son worked himself clear of the dirt and stones 
that had fallen upon him and well nigh crushed 
him out of existence. 

Having swallowed some brandy—a little of 
which remained in his leather-cased flask, which, 
fortunately, had not been broken by the fall—he 
felt his courage and strength reviving, and was 
able to display as much talkative power as ever. 
They concluded to remain quiet till morning, and 
then be governed in their movements by the cir- 
cumstances that might surround them. 

After what appeared to them a long time, a 
faint streak of daylight began to creep down into 
the shaft. Meantime the fires went out, and the 
Indians, pelted by the sleet and chilled by the 
sharp wind, took shelter in the deserted huts, 
from which they issued with the first gleams of 
dawn, to look into the mine and call to their 
companions, of whose fate they were ignorant. 
Receiving no answer, they heaped insult upon 
their enemy, daring him, if living, to come out 
and learn what Indian vengeance was—an invita- 
tion that Dawson had small inclination to accept. 
They prowled about the vicinity till near noon, 
occasionally casting stones into the mine into 
which pursuer and pursued had tumbled; then, 
finding that no results would follow a longer 
vigil, left the spot with a prolonged howl of dis- 
eppointment and anger. 

The sun, beaming more genially upon the 
frosted ground, melted away the snow, and the 
wind subsi:iing, scarcely a trace of the storm re- 
mained. 

Two persons, mounted upon mules, picked 
their way through the winding paths of the 
mountains toward the western side of the range. 
One of them was the young man Malford, whom 
we left at Sania Maria, the other Mateo Balseiro. 

“ How far may we be from the golden talley ?” 
the former inquired. 

Mateo stroked his beard, coughed softly, reined 
up his beast, and answered : 

“Por Dios! howshould I know? The storm 
has bewildered me. I should say that we are 
nearer than when we started.” 

Malford shrugged his shoulders and manifested 
impatience. 

“ Senor,” he resumed, “ your indifference irri- 
tates me. Your sluggishness and want of accu- 
rate knowledge convinces me that this tale of the 
golden valley is a myth. But I would advise 
you not to trifle with me, mon maitre ; it might 
go hard with you.” 

“Valgame Dios! how suspicious you Ameri- 
cans are! I have told you the truth only, my 
capitan! If we are lucky, we shall find the 
mountain and the valley, and dig up the golden 
ore; and you shall dazzle the pretty eyes of 
Senorita Genevra—the maiden you adore, my 
Valiente. Rut i my memory is good, the spot is 
far from here, and there are many leagues to 
travel, yet. O, for a comfortable casa, a blazing 
fire, a glass of mezcal and a cigarro! What is 
this ?” 

They had reached the base of the mountains, 
and Mateo’s last query had reference to the mi- 
nets’ huts, 

“Ah,” he added, immediately, “we have 
stumbled upon some deserted mines. We will 
rest and refresh ourselves in one of these huts; 
then we will talk of the gold.” 

“ Be wary,” continued Malford, “or we shall 
not live to talk of the gold, or anything else 
Leck! We are riding among horrid pitfalls!” 

“That is true. Let us dismount and lead our 
mules. A fall into one of these holes might 
break every bone in one’s body.” 

“Hark! What was that?” 

“T heard nothing,” answered Mateo. 
“Listen. There!” 

“Voices! Valgame Dios! where do they 
come from ?” 


“ Out of the earth, I think,” said Malford 
“Caramba! What does it mean ?” 

“Tt means,” replied Malford, “ that some un- 
fortanate persons have fallen into one of these 
traps, I think. The voices come from this direc- 
tion. I will call to them. Ho! who is below ™” 











nage. ‘“ We were pursued by the Indians, and 
fell in here last night.” 


a friend to make haste and assist two good | 


over by the tarnal Coppeorskins. I'm Dave 
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«“ Two hunters who need aid,” replied Cran 





“ Stranger, whoever you are, I'd advise you as 


Christians, buried afore their time, and howled 


Dawson—an old band at a trap ora gan, a fight, 
a skrimmaye, a scramble or scratch, I speak 
five languages, and considerable Choctaw 
What 1 haven't seen isn’t worth seein’, and what 
I don’t know it wouldn't pay no human critter to 
larn. But notwithstandin’ all my ‘compliah- 
meats, I’m airthed like a fox or a rabbit.” 

“ How shall we help them t”” Malford asked of 
his companion. ” 

“We will tie our loriats to my lasso, and 
draw them up. If that shouldn't be long enough, 
we will lengthen it with our girths.” 

This expedient was at once tried, and with en- 
tire success, Crannage and Dawson being drawn 
out by the united strength of Malford and Balse- 
iro, considerably the worse for their incarceration. 
Having given them such comforts as their scanty 
means would allow, the gold seckers continued 
their perilous enterprise. 

Dawson was not so seriously injured by his 
fall as to prevent him from travelling, being of a 
constitution well calculated to endure hardship 
and the casualties of a hunter's life. Revived 
by a tolerable meal and a generous draught from 
Mateo’s bottle, he followed Crannage up the 

with I 1 courage, volubleness 
and good nature. 








The fair and gentle ladies of Santa Maria 
were preparing to retire to their downy couches, 
soft slumbers and witching dreams, when an im- 
perative knocking at the outer gate drew their 
attention. Their maids were instantly directed 
to raise a window and demand who was there 
and what was wanted—which they prepared to 
do in a manner not very collected and orderly, 
but, speaking all at once, made a worse clatter 
than the intraders. 

“ Stop this shrieking and confusion,” said Er- 
nestine. “One might think the house were on 
fire. Stand back, and let me address this pre- 
sumptuous knocker. Who knocks! What is 
your wish?” 

There was a pause. 

“ We are honest men from the mountains, and 
we seck shelter and food. We have been terri- 
bly harassed by the savages, and are ready to 
fall down with fatigue and hanger,” replied a 
voice that unmistakably came from the resonant 
chest of Crannage. 

“True as a rifle, every word on’t, ma'am!” 
quoth Dawson. “ We've been in skrimmages, 
scrambles and scratches; been skulped, skun, 
burned at the stake, and buried alive. My name's 
Dave Dawson. I speak all sorts of Choctaw, 
and know more’n any live critter about every- 
thing worth knowin’—which things don’t stan’ 
me much in hand jest at this time, on account of 
not havin’ eat nothin’ for three days, which "fects 
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my legs and the orgins of speech.” 

“ Santa Maria!” exclaimed Dolores, “ What 
savage jargon !”’ 

“ Go away, you horrid creatures!" screamed 
Lunette. 

“ Are you Americans?” asked Ernestine. 

“We are,” answered Crannage. 

“ By fourteen desvents in a direct line from 
Columbus,” affirmed Dawson. 

“Tf you are really what you profess to be— 
which is extremely doubtful—go and arouse 
some of the inmates of the adobe houses, which 
you can see close at hand,” said Ernestine. 

“ We have already made that experiment, and 
our answer was the muzzle of an escopeta thrust 
out at a window,” rejoined Crannaye. 

“ Beside,” added Dawson, “ this house looked 
rather more invitin’ than them little dried brick 
consarns that are only fit for savages and peons, 
and not for born and bred gentlemen like us, who 
can snuff a candle at thirty rods.” 

“That's clear gringo (gibberish) 1” remarked 
Dolores. 

“We have large and savage dogs here,” hinted 
Rosine. 

“The sight of a mountain robber always puts 
them in a dreadfal rage,” said Zuba—a third 
waiting- maid, who had the advantage of being 
prettier than the other domestics. 

“Tam sure,” answered Crannage, reprovingty, 
“that I heard the voice of one of my own dear 
countrywomen. Is it possible that an American 
lady can refuse hospitality to one of her own na 
tion in need of the merest necessities of life? 
My friend,” addressing Dawson, “let as tarn 
from this churlish gate and seck Christian treat 
ment elsewhere.” 

“Stay!” cried Ernestine, relenting. “ Being 
a stranger, it may not be known to you that no 
—no gentlemen are admitted to our dwelling ; 
but you shall be cared for as your needs require, 
at the nearest adobe houre—providing that you 
are not mountain marauders, of whieh there are 

ry for our peace.” 
tein noi thanks! If we have judged 
you too hastily, 1 trast you will consider the cir- 
camstances which have forced us to trouble you.” 

“Go down, Zuba, and conduct them to Joho 
meo's adobe,” said Ernestine Bellinger, hastily, 
quite ashamed of her suspioons 

“Not for the world, my mistress! 3 should 
be immediately seized and carried over the 
mountains,” replied Zuba, obstinatel y. 

The same proposal was m vie to Lanette and 
Rosine, with the same results. Calling for « 
lantern, Erne tine avowed her purpose to go her 
self and make atonement to the strangers, who 
were growing impatient of this tardiness. Seeing 
her courage, the timid servants, though relactant 
ly, attended her. She ope ned the gate, nut with 

out misgivings. Hosine, terrified at her temerity, 
ran and wok refage with the 
tention of slipping Uwe ¢ hains, if necessary 


a 
while Zaba, in her exceserve cautiwusness, would 


dogs, with the in 


have quit ly « lowed the gate upon her metres, 
had she not Leen prevented by (eenerra and Do 
lores, who, resolved tw share the peril of the ad 


venture, followed their friend. Ernestine stepped 


forward hesitatingly, heldsag up Une lantern 
{exe enomavine.| 
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‘¢ | fires which the savages had kindled above, fanned 
| by the fierce winds, threw ever and anon fitful 
© | gleams of light adowm the yawning mouth of the 
|) mine. 
of 
& CHAPTER IV. 
o 
i. THR TRAPPER AT SANTA MARIA. 
o Presentiy Crannage heard a stifled moan ; 
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@ | hopes of the trapper. 


ne At first there was no response; but when 
Crannage reiterated the question, he answered 
e him in a hesitating, feeble voice : 
“Stranger, when Dave Dawson’s silent two 
d | minutes, you may safely reckon that sunthin’s 
ie 


“ Are you badly hurt ?” he inquired, eagerly, 


o The trapper asked how he expected to get out, 
g | and what he could do to assist him* 


h | airth off my chist, I'll think of it,” he replied. 


r, | grunting, groaning and scratching, mixed up 
d | with a few Spanish oaths. Crannage awaited 
es | the result with much anxiety. 


“Mister,” said Dawson, at length, panting be- 


nd | tween his words, “I’m planted like a Chinese 
I | yam, though ’taint at all probable that I shall 


y. | Sprout. My father used to tell me that I was an 

be | onsettled critter and never should git stationary ; 
but you see the old gentleman wasn’t a prophet, 

‘e+ | for at last I’ve got settled for life.” 

- F ‘ Try again,” suggested Crannage, encourag- 

1S mm, . 

10 anythin’ to ’commodate a feller bein’,” said 


ed | Dawson, and immediately Crannage heard him 
.@ | making another effort to free himself, and after a 
h, | few moments announced that he had extricated 


both arms from the incumbent earth. 


e “Then, obviously, you will soon be at liberty,” 
1, | replied the trapper, and his prediction was real- 
1¢ | ized; for, by exertions nearly superhuman, Daw- 
w | son worked himself clear of the dirt and stones 
it | that had fallen upon him and well nigh crushed 


him out of existence. 


r. Having swallowed some brandy—a little of 
ed | which remained in his leather-cased flask, which, 
‘p | fortunately, had not been broken by the fall—he 
n | felt his courage and strength reviving, and was 
cr, | able to display as much talkative power as ever. 


. 


They concluded to remain quiet till morning, and 


n | then be governed in their movements by the cir- 
it | Cumstances that might surround them. 


After what appeared to them a long time, a 
faint streak of daylight began to creep down into 
the shaft. Meantime the fires went out, and the 


re | Indians, pelted by the sleet and chilled by the 
ig | sharp wind, took shelter in the deserted huts, 


from which they issued with the first gleams of 


e- | dawn, to look into the mine and call to their 
y | companions, of whose fate they were ignorant. 
:a | Receiving no answer, they heaped insult upon 


their enemy, daring him, if living, to come out 


I | and learn what Indian vengeance was—an invita- 
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tion that Dawson had small inclination to accept. 
They prowled about the vicinity till near noon, 
occasionally casting stones into the mine into 
which pursuer and pursued had tumbled; then, 
finding that no results would follow a longer 
vigil, left the spot with a prolonged howl of dis- 
appointment and anger. 

The sun, beaming more genially upon the 
frosted ground, melted away the snow, and the 
wind subsiding, scarcely a trace of the storm re- 
mained. 

Two persons, mounted upon mules, picked 
their way through the winding paths of the 
mountains toward the western side of the range. 
One of them was the young man Malford, whom 
we left at Santa Maria, the other Mateo Balseiro. 
“ How far may we be from the golden valley ?” 
the former inquired. 

Mateo stroked his beard, coughed softly, reined 
up his beast, and answered : 

“Por Dios! howshould I know? The storm 
has bewildered me. I should say that we are 
nearer than when we started.” 

: Malford shrugged his shoulders and manifested 
impatience. 

“Senor,” he resumed, “ your indifference irri- 
tates me. Your sluggishness and want of accu- 
rate knowledge convinces me that this tale of the 
golden valley is a myth. But I would advise 
you not to trifle with me, mon maitre ; it might 
go hard with you.” 

“Valgame Dios! how suspicious you Ameri- 
cans are! I have told you the truth only, my 
capitan! If we are lucky, we shall find the 
mountain and the valley, and dig up the golden 
ore; and you shall dazzle the pretty eyes of 
Senorita Genevra—the maiden you adore, my 
Valiente. But if my memory is good, the spot is 
far from here, and there are many leagues to 
travel, yet. O, for a comfortable casa, a blazing 
fire, a glass of mezcal and a cigarro! What is 
this ?” 

They had reached the base of the mountains, 
and Mateo’s last query had reference to the mi- 
ners’ huts. 

“Ah,” he added, immediately, “we have 
stumbled upon some deserted mines. We will 
rest and refresh ourselves in one of these huts; 
then we will talk of the gold.” 

“Be wary,” continued Malford, “or we shall 
not live to talk of the gold, or anything else. 
Look! We are riding among horrid pitfalls !” 
“That is true. Let us dismount and lead our 
mules. A fall into ove of these holes might 
break every bone in one’s body.” 

“Hark! What was that ?” 

“Theard nothing,” answered Mateo. 

“Listen. There!” 

“Voices! Valgame Dios! where do they 
come from ?” 

“Out of the earth, I think,” said Malford. 
“Caramba! What does it mean ?” 

“Tt means,” replied Malford, “that some un- 
fortunate persons have fallen into one of these 
traps, I think. The voices come from this direc- 
tion. I will call to them. Ho! who is below ?” 















Giving up his companion for lost, he cast him- 
| self despairingly upon the damp ground, and in- 
dulged in the most gloomy reflections ; while the 


it came from Dawson, and instantly revived the 


fell on him, or that the natril orgins is injured, 
Mister, I’m a good ’eal jarred, but I don’t think 
n- | nothin’s broke.” 


“When I git a little o’ the loose dirt out of 
my mouth, and have scratched about a ton of 


There followed immediately a great amount of 
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“Two hunters who need aid,” replied Cran- 
nage. ‘“ We were pursued by the Indians, and 
fell in here last night.” 

“ Stranger, whoever you are, I'd advise you as 
a friend to make haste and assist two good 
Christians, buried afore their time, and howled 
over by the tarnal Copperskins. I’m Dave 
Dawson—an old hand at a trap ora gun, a fight, 
a skrimmage, a scramble or scratch. I speak 
five. languages, and considerable Choctaw. 
What I haven’t seen isn’t worth seein’, and what 
I don’t know it wouldn’t pay no human critter to 
larn. But notwithstandin’ all my ’complish- 
ments, I’m airthed like a fox or a rabbit.” 

“ How shall we help them ?” Malford asked of 
his companion. 2. = 

“We will tie our loriats to my lasso, and 
draw them up. If that shouldn’t be long enough, 
we will lengthen it with our girths.” 

This expedient was at once tried, and with en- 
tire success, Crannage and Dawson being drawn 
out by the united strength of Malford and Balse- 
iro, considerably the worse for their incarceration. 
Having given them such comforts as their scanty 
means would allow, the gold seekers continued 
their perilous enterprise. 

Dawson was not so seriously injured by his 
fall as to prevent him from travelling, being of a 
constitution well calculated to endure hardship 
and the casualties of a hunter’s life. Revived 
by a tolerable meal and a generous draught from 
Mateo’s bottle, he followed Crannage up the 

with bated courage, volubleness 
and good nature. 








The fair and gentle ladies of Santa Maria 
were preparing to retire to their downy couches, 
soft slumbers and witching dreams, when an im- 
perative knocking at the outer gate drew their 
attention. Their maids were instantly directed 
to raise a window and demand who was there 
and what was wanted—which they prepared to 
do in a manner not very collected and orderly, 
but, speaking all at once, made a worse clatter 
than the intruders. 

“Stop this shrieking and confusion,” said Er- 
nestine. “One might think the house were on 
fire. Stand back, and let me address this pre- 
: Who knocks? What is 
your wish ?” 

There was a pause. 

“ We are honest men from the mountains, and 
we seek shelter and food. We have been terri- 
bly harassed by the savages, and are ready to 
fall down with fatigue and hunger,” replied a 
voice that unmistakably came from the 





been p i to Cr His surprise at the 
pretty p ion was unbounded. His trusty 
and well-beloved rifle unwittingly slipped from 
his hand and fell to the ground ; the lock unfor- 
tunately striking upon a stone caused it to be 
discharged, the contents sweeping along close to 
Ernestine’s feet, casting the earth upon her per- 
son, and begrimming her dress with powder. 
She recoiled a little, but did not cry out, while 
the other ladies and the domestics shrieked with 
affright, and closed and barred the gate in the 
twinkling of an eye. 
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[T° BE CONTINUED.] 





RECKONING WITH A SPANISH INNKEEPER. 
Mine host of the posada in Baena was the pos- 
sessor of a big and burly frame, a loud voice, and 
bloated features, expressive of a dogged and bru- 
tal nature. His portrait, unattractive as it is, oc- 
casionally rises before my memory; for it came 
to pass that between the original and myself 
there occurred a dispute, which, commencing 
like those of Homer’s heroes, with a war of 
words, terminated at last in an appeal to arms on 
both sides. The cause of the affray was the very 
matter-of-fact occurrence of an exorbitant bill. 
On all occasions I had satisfied the demands of 
innkeepers without a murmur, and I would rec- 
ommend travellers in Spain to do likewise ; after 
all, their extortion amounts to a few pesetas only, 
the saving of which is more than counterbalanced 
by the expenditure of time and temper insepara- 
bie from the half-hour’s wrangling and vociferation 
necessary to recover them. Mine host of Baena, 
however, must needs add to his bill an insolent 
manner and a bullying tone, which were far 
harder to digest than his outrageous charges. 
Had he but indulged in a little of the suaviter in 
modo, one might have submitted peaceably to the 
fortiter in re; but when a man confronts you with 
“brows as black as thunder, and enforces his de- 
mands with a swagger and strange oaths, he 
looks so much like the robber who cries “ Stand 
and deliver !” that you speedily get into the best 
ssible humor for knocking him down, or being 
nocked down yourself. Accordingly, no parlia- 
mentary guardian of the nation’s interests ever 
cut down a chancellor’s budget more ruthlessly 
than I did the items of the cuenta submitted to 
me; during which process my mozo, by a stroke 
of generalship worthy of his namesake Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, succeeded in withdrawing with bag 
and baggage, so that I was left unencumbered to 
cover the retreat. ‘‘ Well,”’ said the host, lash- 
ing himself into a fury, as he foresaw a storm 
brewing, “are you not done?” “ There,” I re- 
plied, tendering him exactly one half of his de- 
mand, which yet was a sum at which a native 
traveller would have shrugged his shoulders. 
A frightful change came over the man’s coun- 
tenance as I did this. Without a word, he 
struck my hand from below, causing the silver to 
fly in all directions, and then rushing to the door- 
way, planted himself there. While his features 
were convulsed with passion, he swore with hor- 





chest of Crannage. 

“True as a rifle, every word on’t, ma’am!” 
quoth Dawson. ‘We've been in skrimmages, 
scrambles and scratches; been skulped, skun, 
burned at the stake, and buried alive. My name’s 
Dave Dawson. I speak all sorts of Choctaw, 
and know more’n any live critter about every- 
thing worth knowin’—which things don’t stan’ 
me much in hand jest at this time, on account of 
not havin’ eat nothin’ for three days, which ’fects 
my legs and the orgins of speech.” 

“ Santa Maria!” exclaimed Dolores. 
savage jargon !”” 

“Go away, you horrid creatures!’ screamed 
Lunette. 

“ Are you Americans ?” asked Ernestine. 

“We are,” answered Crannage. 

“By fourteen descents in a direct line from 
Columbus,” affirmed Dawson. 

“If you are really what you profess to be— 
which is extremely doubtful—go and arouse 
some of the inmates of the adobe houses, which 
you can see close at hand,” said Ernestine. 

“ We have already made that experiment, and 
our answer was the muzzle of an escopeta thrust 
out at a window,” rejoined Crannage. 

* Beside,” added Dawson, “this house looked 
rather more invitin’ than them little dried brick 
consarns that are only fit for savages and peons, 
and not for born and bred gentlemen like us, who 
can snuff a candle at thirty rods.” 

“That’s clear gringo (gibberish) !” remarked 
Dolores. 

“We have large and savage dogs here,” hinted 
Rosine. 

“The sight of a mountain robber always puts 
them in a dreadfal rage,” said Zuba—a third 
waiting-maid, who had the advantage of being 
prettier than the other domestics. 

“Tam sure,” answered Crannage, reprovingly, 
“that I heard the voice of one of my own dear 
countrywomen. Is it possible that an American 
lady can refuse hospitality to one of her own na- 
tion in need of the merest necessities of life? 
My friend,” addressing Dawson, “let us turn 
from this churlish gate and seek Christian treat- 
ment elsewhere.” 

“Stay!” cried Ernestine, relenting. “ Being 
a stranger, it may not be known to you that no 
—no gentlemen are admitted to our dwelling; 
but you shall be cared for as your needs require, 
at the nearest adobe house—providing that you 
are not mountain marauders, of which there are 
too many for our peace.” 

“Thanks, lady; thanks! If we have judged 
you too hastily, I trast you will consider the cir- 
cumstances which have forced us to trouble you.” 

“Go down, Zuba, and conduct them to Jolo- 
meo’s adobe,” said Ernestine Bellinger, hastily, 
quite ashamed of her suspicions. 

“Not for the world, my mistress! I should 
be immediately seized and carried over the 
mountains,”’ replied Zuba, obstinately. 

The same proposal was made to Lunette and 
Rosine, with the same results. Calling for a 
lantern, Ernestine avowed her purpose to go her- 
self and make atonement to the strangers, who 
were growing impatient of this tardiness. Seeing 
her courage, the timid servants, though reluctant- 
She opened the gate, not with- 

Rosine, terrified at her temerity, 


« What 


ly, attended her. 
out misgivings. 
ran and took refuge with the dogs, with the in- 
tention of slipping their chains, if necessary ; 
while Zuba, in her excessive cautiousness, would 
have quickly closed the gate upon her mistress, 
had she not been prevented by Genevra and Do- 
lores, who, resolved to share the peril of the ad- 
venture, followed their friend. Ernestine stepped 
forward hesitatingly, holding up the lantern. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


ribly blasp oaths that my blood should 
stain the navaja in his hand before I departed 
without rendering the last farthing of his just de- 
mands. On hearing his voice, now raised to the 
loudest pitch, there jumped from a side door a 
sort of dark employed in the house, whose red 
eyes, unfarnished with lashes, gave him a dis- 
gusting air of dissipation. This worthy also 
drew his navaja, and imitated, as well as he 
could, the furious gestures of his master. For 
myself, I merely put my hands into the pockets 
of my jacket, and stepping up to the two said, as 
quietly as 1 could, to mine host, “ Amigo, I must 

ass ; and if you will not suffer me, I shall then 
Be obliged to summon my friends.” “ What 
friends ?” said the other, with a scornful laugh, 
and a flourish of his blade before my eyes. 
“ These,” I replied, withdrawing a hand from 
each pocket, and showing to his astonished gaze 
that each grasped 2 pocket- pistol. 

Now, there is something particularly unpleas- 
ant in seeing a loaded pistol pointed at one’s per- 
son with no friendly intent, and I could under- 
stand, therefore, how such a sight wrought upon 
my host’s feelings a magical alteration ; he looked 
aghast, his braggart air vanished, and, lastly, his 
navaja found its way back to the folds of his gir- 
dle. His confederate did not take a second look 
at the little implements, but bolted into the escri- 
bana as quickly as he had emerged, and began 
to scribble away as if life depended upon the ra- 
pidity of his pen’s movements. ‘ Vamos, va- 
mos,’ said the master ; “ let us drop this jest, it 
has lasted long enough.” “‘ Be ipso,” I replied, 
“and now I presume you are satistied ?” “Si, 
senor,” said he, seizing my hand and shaking it 
in a very triendly way, “and let me give you this 
advice, senor. You are going to Lucena; be- 
ware of the innkeepers there ; they are the great- 
est rogues in all the neighborhood,” and then, 
patting me on the shoulder, suffered me to depart. 
—Murray’s Andalusia. 





CAPTAINS THAT ARE NOT BRUTAL. 


There are, even among Liverpool lines, favor- 
ite ships, whose captains allow of no abuse of 
their men, yet who preserve good order on board, 
and go and return without any trouble. These 
ships, which are exceptions to the general rule, 
are sought after, and their captains are very 
popular. In the California trade there is also 
here and there a captain who gets along without 
maltreating his crew. One of the largest of 
our San Francisco packets has a captain of this 
description ; his crew was large, and, on getting 
to sea, he found they were an inferior set of men. 
His mate commenced knocking down, one with 
a heaver and another with a belaying pin, as was 
his custom in the Liverpool lines. ‘The captain 
called him aft, and told him if he was seen to 
strike another man, he would put him off duty. 
“Tf these poor devils don’t kuow their duty,” 
said the captain, “teach them, but don’t disable 
my crew, for I am anxious to make a good pas- 
sage, and with my crew crippled by ill treatment 
Ican never do it.” True to his instinct, how- 
ever, the mate renewed his brutality towards the 
crew, and true to his word the captain dismissed 
him from duty. From this time everything went 
well on board. The crew, if they didn’t know 
everything, did their very best, out of respect for 
the Captain, and the ship made a good passage to 
her port of destination —.V. Y. Zines. 





HANDEL, 


Viewed with reference to the period in which 
Handel appeared, his noble beauty as a melodist 
has never been suificiently dwelt on. Some fifty 
airs from his vocal and instrumental works, ia- 
cluding the minuets and gavots of his overtures, 
could be named as rich and voluptuous in their 
sweetness as any tunes that the slighter tune- 
makers of Italy have ever poured forth, and inti- 
nitely surpassing them in novelty, fire, and 
distinctive character. There is Italran béauty 
without Italian effeminacy in every line from 
Handel’s pen—and it is because of this, among 
other reasons, that we receive with mistrust from 
him any specimen at all doubtful, in which labor 
has been bestowed on poor or unmarked phrases, 
or conducted with the solicitous pedantry of the 
conscious laborer. He did not inherit Palestri- 
na’s style, for that, indeed, was carried to perfec- 
tion by rare Pierluigi nimself—and it was Han- 
del’s mission to invent, to carry out, not to copy; 
but the secret of Palestrina’s solemn and gorgeous 
sweetness may be said to live in bis works. No 
modern writer has ever approached these two 
men in the combination of power and vocal so- 
nority, wrought by devices tu all appearance en- 





A more agreeable spectacle could not have 


[Written for The Flag of ay Unive.) 
A NIGHT UPON THE COAST. 


BY WILLIAM BENTLEY OLIVER. 


“Gop help all poor sailors this wild, stormy 
night!” said old Captain Carson, as he sat beside 
his blazing fireside, one raging night in March, 
when the Storm King had marshalled his forces 
by the shore and on the sea. 

“ Amen Y* fervently responded the dear old 
woman opposite, beside whom stood a diminu- 
tive work-table, on which lay an open Bible and 
a pair of spectacles. 

“Tam right glad that we are not expecting 
Ned this month,” said the captain, after a pause. 
“And yet they are often safe when we think 
they are in the greatest danger; and when the 
winds are calm and hushed upon the coast, they 
are sometimes in the greatest danger. Only the 
good God above knows what comes to the 
sailor’s heart in the time of peril.” 

Mrs. Carson looked up from her knitting- 
work, and caught an exp on her husband's 
face, that made her feel anxious. 

“ Surely, John, you would not think it possi- 
ble that Edward could be on the coast? You 
will not deceive me about it, dear?” And the 
lady dropped her work, and put her hand be- 
seechingly on her husband’s shoulder. 

The captain returned her caress, and clearing 
his voice, which was somewhat husky, replied, 
“Tt is barely possible, but I hope not probable.” 

Mrs. Carson sat looking into the fire for some 

minutes before she again spoke. 
“Mrs. Johnson was looking through her spy 
glass, just as the storm came on; and she declar- 
ed that the ship which she saw off Norman’s Wo, 
was the Cincinnatus.” 

“Did she? Well, although as a general thing 
she is wonderfully correct, 1 trust for once that 
she was mistaken. Ned’s ship sails slow ; there 
are three others expected before him—and now, 
wife, you must trust my judgment a little as well 
as old Mrs. JohnSon’s; who, although she has 
watched this bay for so many years, and knows 
all the vessels pretty well, yet she is liable to a 
mistake as well as the rest of us. I wish I had 
been where I could see it. I should have known 
it instantly, and then I could put your mind at 
rest at once. Come, nothing is better for low 
spirits than employment ; I will hang on the ket- 
tle, and you shall make some cocoa and coffee, 
in case any one should be needing it in the 
storm. Thank Heaven that Ned is not expected ; 
but then there are other poor souls who may be 
cast upon the shore and need our attention.” 

“And they shall have it, for my Edward’s 
sweet sake,” answered his wife. 

“And so they shall, my dear. Now just try 
to think that Ned is only half way across the 
Atlantic, and will not be here till the fifteenth of 
April. I wish all the poor fellows were as safe 
as he is.” * : 

These words comforted the mother a little, and 
she went about her preparations. She even un- 
locked a chest and took out her thickest blankets, 
and hung them over a chair, roused up the fire 
until a more genial warmth diffused itself through 
the room, and then opened the door leading to 
the bed room, that the surplus heat might warm 
that too. 

It was the great equinoctial storm. Stout 
trees that had borne the weight of many tempests 
before, were now bent almost to the very ground, 
and some wholly uprooted. Sheets of blinding 
rain deluged the streets, yet freezing into ice 
almost as soon as they fell; and everything on 
the wharves broke loose, and boards and even 
timbers were taken up by the fierce wind, and 
carried to unknown distances. 

It was evident that no vessel near the coast 
could ride out such a gale uninjured. As if the 
wind and rain had not sufficient horrors to appal 
the stoutest hearts, there came on a fearful accom- 
paniment of thunder and lightning. It broke 
upon the stillness and darkness of a momentary 
lull, as if the spirit of the storm were bent on ex- 
hibiting all his horrors at once. 

In the midst of this terrible war of the elements, 
the outer door was softly opened, and a woman 
whose face was as pale as marble, entered. She 
looked like one coming from the shadowy land 
of spirits, so chill and stony was her face. Her 
wet garments scattered the rain drops on the 
floor, and her feet, hastily thrust into slippers, 
left a wet track upon the carpet. It was Ellen 
Carson, the wife of their only son, whose dwelling 
was just across the narrow yard that separated 
it from his father’s house. As she stood there 
with her wet garments clinging to her figure, and 
the long, dripping hair which had escaped from 
its confinement and was hanging loosely over her 
shoulders, she seemed more like the embodied 
spirit of the storm, than a human being. 

Captain Carson led her to a seat beside the 
blazing fire. ‘“ Why, Helen! dear girl! how 
came you to venture out on such a night as 
this ?” 

She could not answer, but the look of compos- 
ure which she saw in his face re-assured her. 
She laid her head upon her mother-in-law’s lap, 
and then the tears came to her relief. 

“O, father, mother!” she whispered. ‘Ihave 
had such a dream about Edward. I lay down 
on the sofa, because I could not think of going 
to bed, and fell asleep. I cannot tell you what I 
dreamed—it was too terrible to repeat.” The 
old captain soothed her, and she entreated them 
to let her stay there by the fire all night. “It is 
so dreary at home,” she said, shuddering. 

“Stay, certainly, yes, dear. I should have 
come in for you, if the thought that you might 
have gone to bed had not prevented me; and I 
was afraid of disturbing you.” 

All this time the lond thunder was shaking 
the walls of the dwelling, and the flashes of 
lightning came sharp and fast through the win- 
dows. One peal that almost stunned the listen- 
ers, succeeded a blinding flash, and then, in the 
brief pause of the storm, which gave it time to 
collect new forces, a voice was heard outside, 
calling for Captain Carson to come to the beach. 

“ Anything ashore, Wilbur?™ he asked of a 
man who hastily thrust his head in at the door. 








tirely different.—London Critic. 


“Ay, ay, plenty of em,” said the man, 


and there’s nobody there to tell the landsmen 
what to do.” 

The captain waited only to don his pea jacket 
and nor’wester; and with the activity of a 
younger man, he set off for the beach. 

Once only, as Mrs. Carson glanced at his 
arm which he had injured some years before, she 
was about to entreat him not to go, but a look 
from him silenced her. 

“ You are right, John,” she said. “Some- 
body’s son is there, and needing the help that 
Edward may be needing elsewhere. Go !’”’ 
“Yes, go, dear father,” said Helen, “ and let 
me go with you.” 

“No, indeed, you are mad to think of such a 
thing.” ° 

He was gone in a moment; and the next min- 
ute Helen was in her own house, and fastening 
around her a thick coat of her husband’s, and 
putting on her own little water proof boots. A 
close hood and mittens, and a warm woolen com- 
forter completed her dress, and then, by the 
flashes of lightning, she saw her way to the beach. 
Her mother in-law did not oppose her going, for 
slight and delicate as Helen was, she had*proved 
herself, more than once, a very Grace Darling, 
in point of courage, in emergencies when others 
failed. So Mrs. Carson sat down to wait, calmly, 
if she could, their return. 

In the pauses of the storm, she fancied that she 
heard voices, and running into the passage she 
would peer out into the darkness. As the clock 
struck twelve, the rain ceased to fall, the wind 
fell into alow murmur, the clouds passed, and 
gave a glimpse of the moon shining in the rifts. 
Once she looked out and saw a mass of moving 
figures, undistinguishable in the distance, and 
her heart beat with apprehension. After all, 
Edward’s ship might have been near! She shiv- 
ered as much with fear, as with cold, and went 
back to her warm fire again, to busy herself with 
the preparations which she was always careful 
to make when there was any prospect of a 
wreck being near. , 

Soon she heard footsteps at the door, and some 
people brought in a woman and child, and laid 
them tenderly down on the warm carpet. Frail 
and delicate-looking creatures they both were, 
the child with its small limbs and white face, and 
the mother, scarcely less pale, with her soft, wet 
ringlets mixed with sand, and streaming over 
her white neck, from which the covering had 
been rudely torn by the rocks over which she 
was dragged by the waves. 

Mrs. Carson took up the little child, bathed 
and rubbed it, poured some warm milk between 
its lips, and wrapping it in warm flannel, laid it 
in her own bed, where a sweet and natural sleep 
soon followed. The mother was less easily 
roused; but after great effort, she suddenly 
opened her eyes, and called feebly for her child. 

Until now, Mrs. Carson had been so com- 
pletely occupied with the stranger, that she had 
not noticed that her husband and Helen were 
still absent; but now, putting the mother in bed 
with her child, she went out herself into the cold, 
to seek them. The sound of the moaning deep 
came upon her ear, as if grieving for the work it 
had this night accomplished. Taking the path 
that led towards the beach, she looked eagerly 
fcrward, now straining her eyes to find out what 
was before her, now pausing to hear if there was 
any sound save the murmuring of the chafed 
and angry waves. * 

As she approached nearer, she saw by the 
light of the moon, now riding serene and beau- 
tiful in the deep blue overhead, a group upon 
the sands, apparently watching the progress of a 
raft which bore slowly but steadily towards the 
shore. Beyond it, but still not far from the 
beach, was a ledge of rocks, on which lay the 
shattered remnants of a large vessel; and all 
along the path over the sands, lay the fragments 
of a vessel, broken spars, bits of wood, with here 
and there a box or bale which had been flung 
on by the violence of the waves. 

Passing these, the aged woman picked her way 
to a group on the sands, and recognized her hus- 
band and Helen among those who composed it. 
They did not hear her approach, for every eye 
was intent upon the floating raft. Her foot 
stumbled upon some object, and as she stooped 
to pick it up, she saw, by the light of the moon 
that it was a piece of dark wood, with Cincin- 
NaTUuS painted in large white letters upon it. 

“My Edward!” said the poor old woman. 
And she pressed on towards her husband with a 
quickened step, but with a sinking heart. 

“Poor wife!’ exclaimed Carson, as he saw 
who it was. “This is no place foryou. Helen, 
do go home and take her with you.” 

“Not until I know what can be known of 
Edward !”’ was her reply. 

The men were throwing out great ropes, and 
although the sea still rocked heavily, and the 
wind blew high, one or two adventurous young 
seamen had manned a boat, and were already 
half way out to the raft. It was ascene for a 
painter—that group of hard-looking, weather- 
beaten sailors, and the two feeble and delicate 
women beside them, all unconscious of the cold, 
and their feet sinking in the wet sand, speechless 
and tearless, but not without hope in their faces, 
as they were seen by the light of the moon. 

Onward came the raft, and in came the little 
boat; and as they came side by side, one or two 
feeble figures were seen to pass slowly from the 
overcharged raft to the boat, assisted by the 
boat’s crew. 

Swiftly now the boat came on, and was soon 
heard grating upon the sands. Tenderly were 
the poor fellows lifted out, and kind hands wrap- 
ped them in dry clothes, and carried them on 
litters, to the houses of the fishermen, where, 
upon every hearth, burned the warm and glowing 
fire. A groan of disappointment burst from 
Carson’s heart, and was echoed by his wife and 
daughter ; but not a word was spoken. 

Moments seemed hours now until the raft 
should arrive, guided as it evidently was, only 
by weak and feeble hands. The wind had 
changed and was now blowing from shore; s0 
that it was with difficulty that the raft floated on. 
Two or three figures stood feebly up, and voices 
were faintly heard amidst the noise of the vexed 
waves, while below lay a mass of bodies, immov- 





able and undistinguishable. 


It reached the shore at length, and Helen, with 
all a loving woman’s disregard of danger, where 
the beloved object is in peril, pressed close to the 
water’s edge, her little feet crowding down the 
slippery sea weed that had thrown its slimy roots 
upon the beach. Carson drew her resolutely 
back ; but O, the face she lifted up to him be- 
neath the moonlight! so full of tender and 
mournful sadness ! and he had no heart left to 
bid her hope. 

The ropes which the hardy fishermen held 
were now needed; and as they were made fast 
about the prostrate bodies, and dragged one after 
another through the surf to the shore, dlelen cast 
a despairing look upon each face, living or dead. 
There was but one man left upon the raft to be 
drawn forth, and her horror became so great 
that she could not look upon that one. 

“It is not Edward!” she said, as she leaned 
heavily against the weeping old man. “ Let us 
go!” And ere the words were fairly out of her 
mouth, she was in a dead swoon upon the beach. 

Heart-stricken, Captain Carson laid her in the 
arms of a stout fisherman who bore her to her 
own cottage, where, in a deadly stupor, from 
which nothing could rouse her, Helen lay all night. 

When the morning came, the solitary raft, en- 
tangled in the seaweed, lay still and immovable ; 
and the brave little boat which had rendered ser- 
vice to many of the poor fellows, was fastened by 
a rope thrown around a huge log; and was now 
tossing like an eggshell. Up and down the little 
ascent that led to the houses of Captain Carson 
and his son, people were passing and repassing 
all the morning with still anxious looks. At the 
captain’s house the little delicate mother and 
child lay, tenderly cared for by the neighbors 
who had gone to supply Mrs. Carson’s place. 

On the hearth-rug lay Edward's dog, which 
had followed Helen in there, and had not been 
allowed to leave the house. Sometimes Lion 
would rouse himself, and placing both paws on 
the window-sill would utter a loud cry. When 
the door was opened, he sprang out, knocking 
down a neighbor’s child, and made scarcely three 
bounds to Helen’s cottage. His cry arrested the 
attention of some one, who let him come in. 
His first movement was to a low couch, where a 
man lay with his feet and hands sorely wounded. 
There he gave a joyful bark of recognition, and 
then fell to licking the poor bleeding bands, until 
the bandages loosened and fell off. On the bed 
lay Helen, to whom consciousness had not yet 
returned. Lion rushed to the bed, and his loud 
cry wakened her sl ing senses ; but as if all 
the agony of the night, burst at once upon her 
recollections, she cried out, “Edward! Edward! 
dead, drowned!” The poor wounded hands 
were thrown up wildly at this cry, and a low 
moan answered it. Captain Carson approached 
the bed, and taking her tenderly in his arms, as if 
she were an infant, he carried her to the couch. 

O, could that pale, disfigured countenance and 
that long black hair, all wet with spray, and tan- 
gled with the berries of the seaweed, be her own 
Edward’s? The wounded arms were around 
her neck, and Edward’s lips, parched, cracked 
and painful, were kissing her pale mouth. There 
was no word spoken, until the aged mother 
came, and laying her hands upon both their 
heads, she said, solemnly, “God hath blessed 
you, my dear children, let us bless His holy name!’’ 

















Our Curious Department. 


[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
Fagots for Heretics. 

The Aldgate church in London has a fund bequeathed 
to it in the dark days of persecution. Its specific purpose 
was to purchase fagots, not to warm the cold, or pre- 
pare food for the hungry poor, but to burn heretics! 
Some centuries have now passed, and the supply has so 
far exceeded the demand, that there is no more room for 
storing away the abundant fagots. The trustees of the 
fund, it is said, now give away the proceeds, to keep 
alive the poor, and comfort and save the very class thata 
differént age had consigned to the stake. 








Re-marriages in England. 
A Leipsic paper states a curious fact, that in the com- 
of the se hh century, the singular 
custom of r was If & man was ab- 
sent from home for a long time, so that his wife hafl rea- 
son to believe him dead, she hada right to contract a 
second marriage. If it happened afterwards that the 
first husband returned, and wished to be established in 
his former position aud right, a re-marriage took place 

between the long suspended pair. 








Giant Rose Tree. P 

There is now growing in the grounds of Mr. J. Buxton, 
florist, Wandsworth-road, London, a rose tree of extruor- 
dinary size and beauty, which is just coming into bloom. 
An engraving of this remarkable tree appeared in a Lon- 
don journal in 1850, since which time it has continued to 
increase in size, and is at this moment nearly forty feet 
in circumference, with a height of more than twelve feet, 
and contains from 3000 to 4000 beautiful roses. 





Remarkable Discovery. 

Acopper kettle has been found seventeen feet below the 
surface, near Alton, Iil., imbedded in @ vein of coal. It 
was found on Buffalo Rock, on the Illinois River. Some 
citizens think it was brought there by some of the early 
French missionaries, over 200 years ago; others give it a 
much earlier date. All ask how could it come into a 
solid bed of coal. This question none can answer. 





Foreign Bear. 

A curiosity in the animal kingdom has been brought to 
Green Bay. It isa yellow cub bear, captured in the 
vicinity of Lake Superior, and it is thought to be a cross 
between the brown bear of Asia and the polar bear of the 
Arctic regions. He is supposed to be the first bruin of 
legitimate descent that ever navigated Bebring’s Straits 
successfully. 





Human Petrifaction. 

A curious fact of human petrifaction recently came to 
light near Eaton, Ohio, where the body of s woman, on 
being removed for re-interment. was found to have 
changed into solid limestone, preserving a remarkable 
fullness and plumpness. as in life. The weight of the 
body was estimated at about (00 pounds 





A Rara Avis. 

Mr. Z. 8. Koudabush killed « bird in the county of 
Rockingham, Va., recently, that is a stranger in thore 
regions. It measured four feetin height, and vix fret 
across the wings, from tip to tip; the bill was eight 
inches and s half long. It was entirely white. with the 
exception of the tip of the wings, which were biack 


—s 
Wonderful Speed. 

A dog lately followed his master, who ieft in a railroad 
train, and overtook the cars before they had left the first 
station, e distance of eight miles. The anima! hed run 





the distancein twenty-two minutes. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WOMAN. 

BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 
Beautiful maid, with the laughing eye, 
On whose fair brow no shadows lie; 
Wouldst know the future? read thy heart— 
Its throbbings note—its pulses mark ; 
Seest thou aught of childhood’s joy? 
One jewel, that time may not destroy? 
Or seest thou not in each quivering string 
The thrillings of sorrow, which time may bring’ 


Thou read’st unrest in its depths unstirred, 
A cry for something before unheard ; 

A restless yearning for dreams of joy, 

More rich than childhood’s hours employ ; 
And know, fair maid, thy wish is heard: 
Each pulse shall thrill before unstirred, 

And love’s young, rapturous dream be thine, 
And strains awake, almost divine. 


For one brief hour enjoy thy bliss, 

Drink deep the cup; for hours like this 

Come not again through coming years, 
Through life’s long course of smiles and tears ; 
But idols perish one by one, 

Till hope, and faith and trust are gone; 

And deeper, sadder hours are thine: 

*Tis woman’s lot—vain to repine. 


And bitter tears are thine to shed, 

O’er marbled forms of early dead ; 

And weary watchings thine to share, 

And thine to breathe the anguished prayer, 
When light hath fied and hope is o'er, 

And beauty’s dream returns no more; 

And in thy heart all wrongs conceal, 

Nor dare the festering wound reveal. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BLANCHE OF NAVARRE. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 





In the year 1442, Alphonso V. reigned in 
Arragon; but wishing to remain mostly in 
Naples, he delegated his authority to his brother 
John, as Lieutenant-General. The first wife of 
this prince was Blanche, the widow of Martin, 
‘King of Sicily. They had three children— 
Carlos, Prince of Viana; Blanche, who was 
married to Henry VI. of Castile, by whom she 
was repudiated, and Eleanor, who married Gas- 
ton, Count of Foix, a French noble. The Princess 
Blanche the elder, died 144-. Carlos succeeded 
to the crown of Navarre, and in dying (1461), 
bequeathed it to his sister, Blanche. In 1447, 
John of Arragon had married a second wife, 
who had one child, Ferdinand. She was the 
daughter of Frederic Henriquez. 

Far different was Joan Henriquez to her pre- 
decessor, Blanche of Sicily. Ambitious for her- 
self, her husband and her own son, it galled her 
to the quick, to see the younger Blanche occu- 
pying Navarré; and it was no hard matter to 
arouse jealousy of Blanche fh the bosom of 
John himself, and also of Eleanor Countess de 


Foix. 

Eleanor had one son, Gaston de Foix, who 
married, early in life, a sister of Louis XI. of 
France. On pretence of increasing their French 
connexions by marrying Blanche to the Duke 
de Berri, John carried Blanche forcibly across 
the mountains, intending to seize upon her king- 
dom, and probably condemn her to perpetual 
banishment. 

It was a dreary night in November, when the 
unhappy queen arrived at the little town of St. 
Jean Pied de Port, near the Pyrenees. Weary 
and ill with sorrow and apprehension, worn 
down by repeated afflictions, deserted and perse- 
cuted by those who should have sustained her, 
she sat in the little parlor of the inn, without fire, 
and almost without light. A meagre supper was 
laid for her, but she had no heart to partake of 
it; and she, who but a few days before was an 
honored queen, was now sitting in loneliness 
and desolation, with not a soul “so poor as to 
do her reverence.” 

From the moment of her brother’s death, 
Eleanor de Foix had looked with a jealous eye 
upon Blanche ; and now that her father had be- 
gun the persecution, she resolved to pursue the 
advantage thus afforded her. She had her taken 
away by a strong guard, and confined in the 
castle of Ortes in Bearne. 

While at St. Jean Pied de Port, Blanche had 
resigned all right to Navarre in favor of her 
former husband, Henry IV. of Castile; and 
when sent to Bearne, she wrote to him. Her 
letter was an affecting appeal to the dearest and 
tenderest emotions of his nature. She portrayed 
all her sufferings, her wrongs and desolation. 
She besought him to think only of their early 
love, their early mistakes, and their early er- 
rors; and then to continue estranged from her 
if he could have the heart to do so. 

Whether he ever received this letter or not, is 
a problem yet unsolved. Most probably he did 
not, so closely was Blanche watched in the 
castle. In that gloomy pile, which would seem 
from its situation and architecture to have been 
designed for a prison, the unfortunate Blanche 
lingered for two years. 

While the world has been ringing with the 
misfortunes of Mary Stuart, a century later ; her 
imprisonment and cruel death ; her beauty, and 
the jealousy of Elizabeth ; there has been little 
said of her whose captivity was still more dreary 
and desolate than that of Mary at Lochleven. 
Blanche of Navarre needed but the magic touch 
of the “ Wizard of the North’”’ to have made 
the memory of her beauty and misfortunes as 
world-wide as those of Mary Stuart. 

Within this execrable place, Blanche lost the 
bloom of youth and health; and at times she 
dreaded lest reason should also forsake her. 
Her room was in a tower, looking only towards 
the north. No ray of sunlight ever penetrated 
her gloomy apartment, and the single window 
was so barred with iron, as almost to exclude the 
light of day. Neither books nor needlework 
were allowed her; and her time was spent most- 
ly upon the hard and uncomfortable bed. After 
she had written to Henry, she wasdenied the use 
of writing materials. 

Her sole attendants were a withered old crone, 
and her son, a lame dwarf, whose repulsive looks 
made her shudder every time he entered her 
room, which indeed he seldom did, as the stairs 
were difficult for him to climb. Theold woman, 


| whose name was Ringold, usually brought up 


the meagre, ill-cooked food, which often Blanche 
was unable to taste. 

At the end of six months, Dame Ringold was 
seized with a rheumatic affection which made it 
impossible for her to ascend the stairs; and a 
pretty young girl, living in the neighborhood of 
the castle, was prevailed upon to take her place, 
in waiting upon the prisoner. 

Bertha was too tender and kind-hearted to be- 
hold the poor queen in this state without endeav- 
oring to alleviate her sufferings; and obeying 
her impulses, she secreted various articles about 
her person, which she thought would conduce to 
her comfort, and in that way conveyed them to 
the chamber. The better to conceal her interest 
in Blanche, she kept up the appearance of reluc- 
tance to attend upon her; though she sometimes 
awakened suspicion in Dame Ringold’s mind by 
spending so much time with the prisoner. Ber- 
tha quieted her by asserting what was really the 
case, that the apartment needed a thorough 
cleansing ; and by spending an extra half hour 
every day, she could put it in order sc that the 
dame would have nothing to do when she recov- 
ered. A softer pallet and pillow, a supply of 
writing materials, a few books and some clean 
linen were among the comforts which the kind- 
hearted girl b d upon the desolate prisoner ; 
and these had to be assiduously hidden from the 
eyes of Ralph Ringold, who still continued to 
make his Saturday visit of inspection. 

Meantime none knew, save her cruel sister, 
that Blanche was still alive. Reports had been 
industriously circulated of her death ; which was 
said to have taken place at St. Jean, the little 

town where she had stopped with her father, al- 
though none knew she was carried thither against 
her will. The story that she had died of a 
malignant disorder, accounted for the absence of 
any public obsequies ; and the father, repudi- 
ating any claim put forth by the former husband 
of Blanche, assumed the government of Navarre. 

Afraid lest her father should at last yield to 
some sudden burst of parental remorse for his 
conduct to Blanche, the Countess de Foix re- 
solved to despatch her prisoner by poisoning her. 
An opportunity did not offer very speedily, on 
account of the illness of Dame Ringold, as she 
dared not trust the dwarf with a secret of such 
magnitude. And fortunately Dame Ringold 
kept her bad rheumatics ; and pretty Bertha had 
leisure and inclination to wait on the prisoner. 
She contrived too, to be present whenever Ralph 
Ringold thrust his ugly large head and misshapen 
figure into the presence of Blanche, which he did 
regularly at the end of every week. 

All this time Eleanor de Foix was as jealous 
of her father as she had been of her sister. She 
saw that he was ruled completely by her step- 
mother, who was very proud of the Henriquez 
blood; and she dreaded lest Navarre should 
eventually fall into the hands of Joan’s son, the 
young Ferdinand, and thus deprive her of the 
succession. Eleanor held countless conversa- 
tions with her son Gaston, in regard to this. 
The young man sympathized with his mother in 
her desire to rule in Navarre; but he had never 
believed that she would use any unrighteous 
means to procure her sister’s death. Nor, after 
a close council, in which Eleanor more than half 
hinted at such an expedient, could he be made to 
understand thatsuch a thought had ever occurred 
to his mother. = 

Alone, therefore, the wretched woman matured 
her scheme, and as Dame Ringold alone could 
be trusted with the secret, she visited the old 
woman, and gave her orders to poison the broth 
which Bertha Wever was to take to her. 

The result is known; but who can paint the 
distress of Bertha, who, for eighteen months had 
ministered every day to the lonely prisoner? 
She wept over her, called her by every endear- 
ing name, and followed her to the grave with 
every d ration of attach t 

From a lower room of the castle, Dame 
Ringold watched the burial, and urged Ralph to 
take her out to the church yard that she might 
see if she was apparelled rightly. At least, this 
was her excuse ; but the true object of her wish- 
ing to see Blanche after her death, was to ascer- 
tain if any appearance lingered about her of a 
tendency to excite suspicion. 

Ralph, too indolent to stir without sufficient 
motive, refused; and for many days the old 
crone was terrified by the apprehension of the 
country people talking of the strange look of the 
prisoner after death. For the simple villagers 
knew well enough that Blanche was a prisoner ; 
but as they were told thatshe was so by the order 
of the king, none dared to speak of it as an 
injustice. 

But retribution was at hand. John was taken 
suddenly ill, and before he had time to make any 
disposition of the crown to Ferdinand, he died, 
feaving it for Eleanor, whose right of succession 
it was. 

With a heart beating high at the fruition of 
the long cherished hope of becoming Queen of 
Navarre—an ambition for which she had stained 
her soul with numberless crimes—she assumed 
the reins of government, and stifled down any 
reproaches of conscience which might well arise 
from the ghosts of the past. She gathered 
around her a gay court; affected more state and 
dignity than Navarre in its palmiest days had 
ever known; and began her reign in splendid 
extravagance. She banished from the court her 
step-mother and Ferdinand, and admitted only 
those who ministered to her love of display and 
power. 

Bat the excitement proved too much, even for 
the strong nerves of the murderess of a sister. 
In less than three weeks from her accession, 
fatal symptoms began to appear; and her phy- 
sician, knowing her danger, advised her not to 
put off any important matter for a single day. 
Inexpressibly angry, she dismissed him and sent 
for another, but with the same result. Then she 
knew that she must die; and conscience began 
its dreadful work upon her mind, frightening 
away all repose, and bringing before her eyes 
the murdered Blanche. 

Three weeks of rule, for which a life had been 
the sacrifice, a sister murdered, and for which 
there had been years of vain longing, was the re- 











ward forall this. She died in all the agonies of 


remorse, and memory conjured up the most 
frightful images to terrify her in the dying hour. 
The crown was taken from her posterity forever, 
and the succeeding years branded her memory as 
the murderess of Blanche of Navarre; while 
the brief season of her reign is scarcely mention- 
ed at all, save in words of execration. The only 
merit which can be attached to her name is 
this: that she has helped to make a page in the 
“Romance of History.” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union. } 


FIFTY YEARS AGO AND NOW. 


Firry years ago our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers were not ashamed of honest labor ; they 
believed that man should earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. But where is there one of 
their gentlemanly grandsons who would dare in 
the face and eyes of the world to weed his own 
garden? Or the grand-daughter who would dare 
have it known that she understood the principles 
of the cooking-stove or the broom? This indo- 
lence and ignorance they imagine is a sign of 
refinement, and will furnish them a passport into 
what is termed “ fashionable society.” Would 
not our grandparents laugh over our ideas of 
refinement? And would not they pity some of 
our poor deluded slaves of fashion ? 

Fifty years ago people knew how to use the 
plough, hoe, spinning-wheel and loom, and they 
were not ashamed to have it known they used 
them, too. And after a morning’s labor they 
would eat a substantial, hearty dinner, and never 
trouble themselves about dyspepsia. In these 
times a gentleman is permitted to understand 
the scientific principle of the plough and hoe, 
but the Irishman must put the principle into 
action, with the gentleman in his broadcloth 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. 8. D., St. Cloud, M. T.—The new Houses of Parlia- 
ment in London have been in progress nearly twenty 
years. They cover more than eight acres of ground, 
and contain 1180 rooms, 10 halls, 126 staircases, and 
more than two miles of corridors, passages, etc. 

M. M.—The pearls in fresh water muscles and clams are 
found in the throats of the animals. Their value is 
destroyed when they grow so large as to touch the 
shells. ‘ 

Trvo.—The first Gazette in England was printed at Ox- 
ford, in the year 1655. 

Artist.—In Dresden, Vienna and Munich the picture 
galleries are not lighted from the side—but from the 
ceiling. 

M. H.— Composition mosaic is formed of glass. That 
which is most valuable is composed entirely of stones 
selected according to their shades, and t is is called 
Pietra Dura; still manufactured at " 

Seregzant 8.—The Royal Artillery Company of London 
was established some years after the destruction of the 
Spanish armada. 

ToiLst.—Talleyrand used to have his hair curled with 
irons after he was eighty years of age. 

Motuer.—Religion should be cheerful as the day, bright 
and genial and loveable as the sunshine. 

Cyrus.—The British minister at Constantinople is Lord 
Stratford de Radcliffe. 

Miss M. C.—The French make the best artificial flowers 
of feathers, a practice perhaps suggested by the savages 
of South America, who manufacture perfect feather 
flowers, derived from the brilliant plumage of their 
birds, which closely resemble the products of vegeta- 
tion. The blossoms and leaves are admirable, while 
the colors never fade. 

Jutta C —We know of but one female cameo-cutter in 
this city—Miss Foley—whose room is at 8 1-2 Tremont 


‘treet. 
L. F.—The Preetorian cohort, a body of picked troops, 





standing over him to give orders. The lady 
must not even understand cooking ; but she may 
lounge on her sofa all day, reading novels, and 
exercise her limbs occasionally, by rising to ring 
her bell to give direction to the servant; and 
she has the privilege of fretting or even scolding 
at the cook if the beef is wasted to a crisp, or 
the bread half baked, though she does not know 
how to cook them herself. And when she has 
callers, fashion will not object to her speaking 
occasionally of the care it requires to look after 
her servants, because it shows she keeps a large 
establishment, jyst what fashion demands at the 
present time. Each one“of these fashionables 
nourishes some pet dyspeptic complaint, which 
causes them as much care as half a dozen chil- 
dren did our grandparents. It is considered 
vulgar now-a-days to be in robust health. Where 
is the fashionable gentleman or lady to be found 
who has not some genteel ailment, and some 
favorite medical attendant, who prescribes brown- 
bread pills, and an annual visit to Saratoga or 
Newport? These physicians have too much in- 
terest in their own pockets to tell their patients 
to throw away their pills and dismiss their ser- 
vants, and their cares—they tell you every addi- 
tional servant is an additional care—and go to 
work. No, when he recommends this he will be 
considered an old-fashioned doctor, and not at 
all suited to the new fashioned times. 

Fifty years ago people were hard, rugged and 
energetic. Now our languid young men with 
their pale cheeks and cxquisite imperials, spend 
their time lounging about fashionable hotels, 
driving fast horses, and in other equally useful 
employments, and wonder how it is possible for 
a man to work all day. And you will find them 
quite ash 1 of their sub ial old fathers, 
who persist in hoeing their own corn aad 
potatoes. 

Fifty years ago honesty was considered the 
first principle to engraft on the young man’s 
mind when he was going out into the world. 
Then people believed that “an honest man was 
the noblest work of God.” Now-a-days the suc- 
cessful rogue, who is outside the walls of a prison, 
is much more respected in society than the hum- 
ble laborer who would scorn to use a penny that 
was not honestly earned. Then the upright 
man, even though he was obliged to labor for 
his daily bread, was idered pectabl 
Now, respectability consists in the appearance of 
having plenty of money. And although people 
are ashamed of honest poverty, yet they are not 
ashamed of the modern dishonesty of keeping 
up appearances. The world, we are told, is 
rapidly progressing, and we are far in advance 
of our ancestors. This we admit is true, but in 
the race we are losing sight of principle and 
common sense, two great essentials to ultimate 
success. Qn a Corner. 











A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


Quite a fearful scene was witnessed at Wheel- 
ing, Va, recently. A little child about four 
years of age had ascended a pair of stairs leading 
to the roof of the back part of a house in Main 
Street, and commenced frolicking about, uncon- 
scious of the imminent danger of its position. 
Occasionally it would approach the very eaves 
of the house and look calmly down, a distance of 
thirty-five feet into the back yard below. It was 
thus occupied when its father appeared at an 
opening near the comb of the roof. As the father 
approached him, he would retreat backwards 
towards certain destruction. The father finally 
hit upon the stratagem of holding a small piece 
of money in his hand, and extending it towards 
the child. This had the desired etfect. The 
avaricious young scamp rushed towards his 
progenitor in little less than no time. It was a 
terrible suspense for the parent, who breathed 
freer when the child was secured. The opening 
in the roof was closed up within a half hour.— 
W heeling Intelligencer. 


. 





NEVER TOO LATE, 


It is never too late to do right ; as, for instance, 
a gentleman began to study grammar after he 
had written for the press ten years. It is never 
too late to get married ; Naomi, the daughter of 
Enoch, took her first husband at five hundred 
and eighty. It is never too late to drop any 
habit; James, the novelist, wrote sixty-nine 
volumes before he could shake off his “soli- 
tary horseman.” It is never too late to bea 
“wide awake” character; an old gentleman 
who has ceased to read the Daily Evening Blun- 
derbuss, has entirely recovered from the sleepi- 
ness that used to afilict him. It is sometimes 
too late to ‘pop the question ;” a man once did 
so to a “charming vidder,” just as she had 
reached her house after burying her first hus- 
band; “ You are too late,” was the reply, “ the 





ig the general, was first introduced by 

Scipio Africanus. ‘his body probably suggested to 
Napoleon the formation of his Imperial Gua: 

c. R.— temps is undoubtedly the most pli 

ed violinist of the age. His bowing is superb, and his 
style is chaste, with no clap-trap about it. 

PLAY-GoER.—Ranger made a great hit, in characters de- 
lineating the French gentleman, at the Tremont Thea- 
tre, about seventeen years since. He has recently re- 
appeared on the American stage with a very accom- 
plished daughter. 

H. H —The origin of the phrase Tetotaller, is as follows: 
A mechanic in Lancashire, Eug., being accustomed to 
address temperance meetings, and not knowing how to 
express entire abstinence from spirits, being an illiter- 
ate man, said: ** I am now a tetotaller.” 








THE SPHERE OF WOMAN, 

Much has been said, and much has been writ- 
ten, about the necessity of enlarging the sphere 
of woman ; and as usual, when any momentous 
question is debated, it has given rise to much 
furious and ridiculous ultraism. Radical re- 
formers are for opening at once to woman all 
those avenues of employment which have been 
h e polized by the sterner sex. They 
have pointed to illustrious examples of women 
filling with distinction positions claimed as the 
prerogative of the male sex—to such rulers as 
Catherine of Russia and Elizabeth of England— 
to such warriors as Joan of Arc and the Maid 
of Zaragossa—to such navigators as Mrs. Patten, 
whose skill and courage recently saved a vessel 
in circumstances of extreme peril—forgetting 
that these are individual cases. On the other 
hand, ultra conservatives are for restricting 
woman to what they are pleased to term their 
“legitimate sphere,” to a very limited range of 
domestic employments, and, consequently, to a 
very wide range of privation and distress. The 
sentimentalists are constantly harping on the 
delicacy of woman, constantly comparing her to 
a flower, whose beauty the slightest contact with 
things of the earth, earthy, will annihilate. 

Now the question arises whether this exquisite 
delicacy, this tender fragility of woman, is an ob- 
ject to which the highest interests of the sex and 

quently of h ity, ought to be sacri- 
ficed¢ Well! does the Philadelphia Bulletin 
remark : ; 

“Among the Greeks, even in a semi-Oriental 
aye, when woman was a slave, we find an 
energy and force of character illustrated by the 
most glorious mythological types. Where is 
soft ‘‘ effeminate” weakness in the Juno, the 
Minerva, the Venus of Milo, the Venus Trium- 
phant, the thousand types of female nature in 
Classic Art? With perhaps the single excep- 
tion of the perfect in form but utterly lacking in 
sentiment, Venus de Medicis, there is not an an- 
cient Greek female statue extant, which does not 
present a far more powerful physique than that 
which our artists and poets—to say nothing of 
d kers: i. How much more this 
was the case with those splendid appreciators of 
life, the Etruscans, is evident from the glorious 
broad-armed and firmly-poised priestesses on 
their funeral urns, figures in whose every feature 
and position we read strength of character and 
an intellectual companionship with man, such as 
the gloomy and fantastic Monkish Middle Age, 
with its ‘dirt and abasement of the flesh,’ to say 
nothing of the true moral nature, never dreamed 
of.” 

Contemplated from the mere poetical stand- 
point, nothing is more charming, more fasci- 
nating, than the delicate beauty of a young 
American girl. But to the philosophical ob- 
server, there is a sadness in the spectacle—for he 
knows that it is accompanied by a lack of 
stamina and will give way on the slightest 
pressure, and that it is the result of a vicious 
system of nurture. Look at the faded flower of 
humanity at forty, or even thirty years of age, 
and see in what this vaunted delicacy results. 
Such fragile creatures are not fitted to be the 
mothers of America—and they were not created 
to be the transitory idols of a mawkish senti- 
mental enthusiasm. 

In spite of all our vaunts of progress, in spite 
of the glories of Christian civilization, we really 
treat our women as if they were Eastern oda- 
lisques—a mere ornamental portion of humanity. 
This is certainly what Fashion makes of her 
idols, though the grand common sense of the 
masses is continually uttering its protest against 
the wrongs and degradation of the sex. 

In spite of sneers on the one hand, and of 
frantic radicalism on the other, we can clearly 
perceive that much remains to be done to elevate 
woman and expand her sphere. We are not 
madly Utopian; and while we do not deny that 
women may plead at the bar, may command 














deacon spoke to me at the grave !”’—Picayune, 


armies, may rule nations, may sail ships—for in- 


— 


dividuals have done this—we would not make 
them presidents and generals, and advocates and 
sailors, because we think they may do better, 
may exert as much real influence, without un- 
sexing themselves. But we do say that every 
encouragement ought to be afforded to women 
who seek to multiply the resources of their sex. 
Machinery is fast tightening the labor of the nee- 
dle, and labor-saving processes are contracti 
the field of feminine employment, so called. It 
thus becomes necessary to give them wider 
scope—to allow them to be clerks, artists, en- 
gravers, and to adopt a system of living which 
will give them strength, endurance and tenacity 
of lite—qualities not at all incompatible with 
true delicacy ®f character, or a true and lofty 
style of physical beauty. We do hope that the 
era of wax doils is passing away, and that of 
live women about to be inaugurated. 


WHEN DID THIS CENTURY BEGIN? 

A question very often mooted, and the subject 
of vehement and ardent discussion is, “in what 
year and on what day did the nineteenth century 
begin?” The question is not anew one. It has 
been often debated, and many persons still ques- 
tion whether it has vet been conclusively settled, 
The inquiry reduces itself to this: ‘ Does the 
date adopted to desig the year of the 
Christian era indicate the figure of the current 
year which is elapsing, or the number of years 
which have elapsed?” In the former case, the 
nineteenth century would have commenced on 
the 1st of January, 1801; in the latter case, the 
first of January, 1800. The last solution is de- 
fended on the following grounds : 

The existence of humanity or of a nation 
must ily be koned by the same pro- 
cesses as the life of an individual. Now in the 
numeration of our years, we only account for 
those which have elapsed. Thus we only say 
that a child is a year old at the moment when he 
has entered on his second year, and that a man 
is forty at the moment when he enters his forty- 
first year. Thus, and for the same reason, we 
come to say that the Christian race has had 1800 
years of existence, until the moment when it 
enters its 1801st year, which amounts to saying 
that the nineteenth century began at the precise 
moment when it reckoned 1800. Or we may 
state this opinion as a sort of mathematical for- 
mula: Twelve months equal one year, or 1200 
months equal 100 years. By following this 
equation to the figure under discussion, we reach 
the conclusion that, to complete eighteen centu- 
ries, it is rigorously necessary that eighteen times 
1200 months shall have passed away. Hence it 
follows, that this lapse of time being furnished, 
on the day on which 1800 could be reckoned, the 
nineteenth century commenced. But this is a 
simple theory of numeration which has not the 
force of law in chronology. 

The contrary opinion rests on the following 
considerations: The year 1, it is said, com- 
menced on the day of the birth of Christ, and 
consequently, after the lapse of twelve months, 
we must apply the figure 2 to the second year. 
For the same reason we designate by 100 the 
hundredth year, the day on which ninety-nine 
years had elapsed, and for the same reason, 
again, 1800 at the end of 1799 years—whence it 
follows that the nineteenth century did not begin 
till the Ist of January,1801. We must then 
understand the figure, not as the number of 
years elapsed, but as the ordinal number of the 
year in course of accomplishment, as is proved 
by the established chronological formulas. In 
Latin, it is said, for instance, that “such an 
event happened in the one hundred and first year 
of our Lord.” And we wzite, such a man was 
born in 1801, which singnifies in the eighteen 
hundred and first year of the era—that is, in the 
first year of the nineteenth century. Hence the 
century began January 1, 1801. 

We think the last opinion the'most plausible. 
The tigure 100 should evidently be taken as a 
numeral adjective, the termination “ first ” being 
understood. Now, tc say that an event hap- 
pened in the year eighteen hundred and first, is 
necessarily to speak of the last year of the 
eighteenth century, and tke problem is thus re- 
solved. Therefore the ni h century began 
at midnight between the 31st of December, 1800, 
and the Ist of January, 1801. 

















RE-MARRIAGES.—A Leipsic paper states a 
curious fact—that, in the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, the singular custom of re- 
marriages was prevalent. If a man was absent 
from home for a long time, so that his wife had 
reason to believe him dead, she had a right to 
contract a second marriage. If it happened af- 
terwards that the first husband returned, and 
wished to be established in his former position 
and right, a re-marriage took place between the 
long suspended pair. 





St. Lawrence Horer, Ocpenssure, 
N. Y.—Travellers in New York State, passing 
through Ogdensburg, will find the above estab- 
lishment a model public house. It is well kept, 
the table is well supplied, and the house contains 
all the modern improvements, 





A Lavy snot.—Two ladies, says the South- 
bridge Press, were amusing themselves by 
“shooting at a mark,” in that town, lately, when 
one of the guns was discharged while loading, 
the charge entering the shoulder of one of the 
ladies, leaving her in a critical condition. 
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Tue Last Maw.—A man was lately sent to 
the Worcester Lunatic Asylum, for persisting in 
planting horse-chestnuts in expectation of raising 
sorrel colts. 
———__ + mew - 
Focyism.— A conservative,” said Douglas 
Jerrold, “is a man who will not look at the new 
moon, out of respect for that ancient institution— 
the old one.” 








A reve Bitt.—Newspapers have been called 
the only paper currency that is worth more than 
gold or silver. 





Query.—When a wan cannot contain him- 





self, is he too large or too small ? 

















PHOTOGRAPHING ON WOOD, 
In preparing wood engravings, says the New 


time with the types or letterpress, the pictare is 


the 5th of May last, to R. Price, of Worcester, | ¢ 











the month of July, over 25,000 barrels were 
shipped from the States, New York principally, 
to Canadian ports, mostly to Montreal and Que- 
bec, while the exports by canal during that same 
time were only 25,690 barrels, The exports of 
flour to Canada during 185 were only 21,669 
barrels. 


Grorc1a.—The value of the taxable property 
of this State increased $30,000,000 last year. It 
was the result of internal improvements and a 
wise development of natural resources. Georgia 
is setting a good example. 

+ o 

Personat.—Freeman Hunt, editor of the 
Merchant’s Magazine, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

A PE 

Tux Cuorens.—This disease has lately been 
committing great ravages at St. Petersbargh— 
about ten persons a day dying of it. 

eR 

Just so —A good name and « good title-page 
to a book are indisp bh diti 
popular attention. 
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verge of truth. 
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Frour Trape with THe Caxavas.—Dauring | reat, 


LADY! 
Fox ha’ 


York Scientitic American, such as are employed | of the be. 
in all books and newspapers where the pictures | grace free 
are printed on the same sheet and at the same votes, an 


carriages 
first drawn by hand on the smooth block of wood, | diate dire: 
and the lines and shades are subsequently raised | booth. 
—or, rather, the white surface is sunk, by the | seemed o: 
skill of the engraver. A patent was issued on | she spec! 


jonserin, 


Mass., for a process of photographing on wood | direction 
in lieu of drawing by hand, which has since been the moet! 
so far developed by the proprietors, C. J. B. | cajoled, « 
Waters & Co., of No. 90 Fulton Street, New | ised, beg 
York, as to be pronounced successful by some of | danced, ;- 
our best engravers. The surface is so prepared of “ her 
as to be sensitive to light like the glass or paper | siasm, it 
employed in the ordinary photographic processes, | & butcher 
and tho image of any object is thus impressed | much to: 
upon the block with greater accuracy than it is | embarra- 
possible to accomplish it by human skill We | said: “? 


have seen some wood blocks bearing very fine | She wor 
pictures produced by this means, and a number | Wray. | 
of such pictures havo been engraved and printed, | vote—" ] 
showing that it is practicable so to use them, | the man 
The principal defect of such “sun pictures "for | on a ce 
this purpose, is their too great delicacy and faint- | “ That y: 
ness. If this can be overcome, and the features | then,’’ sa | 
be produced with the vigor and strength of ordi- | familiaritic 
nary India ink work, the invention will very | other lad 
greatly facilitate the production of illustrated | Fox. 1 
books and newspapers, and it is quite probable | of Dovo 
that, with practice, engravers can accustom them- | the most 
selves to work from these drawings as now pro- | Duchess: 
duced, without difficulty. Another defect, that | esses of 
all objects beyond the focus of the instrument | and Dun 
are represented but hazily, is probably a serious | of rank 
one in taking views from nature; but this may and in 
be ultimately overcome to & great extent by | tion of ti 
placing the object to be represented at a great stantly b 
distance, and employing an equivalent to « tel- bringing 
escope to magnify and strengthen the image be- | their pr 
fore it is thrown on the block. This latter would | canvassi 
reduce the difference in distance of the various | tradesm: 
parts of a machine for example, and enable all town for 
parts to be equally well delineated by the action | milliner 
of the light. At present the invention is most cock adc 
successful in reducing engravings from copies. to the 4; 
It is now in daily use for this purpose. intende: 
- 44cm Hood's 
A TRUE HERO. sans co! 
It is the duty of the press to chronicle all in- ai 
stances of brave and self-denying devotion and poe # 
heroisin—all efforts of humanity to rise above ae 
and aspire to the lofty standard which the divine oine 
founder of our religion inculcated. Too little oes 4 
attention is given to active virtue—too much to pert 
daring crime. An action recently performed on | °Y ea 
the ocean strikes us as meriting warm, endaring mr on 
eulogy. During the passage of the steamer an 4 
Glasgow, from New York to Glasgow, @ female ae 
with a child in her arms was accidentally swept and Hi. 
overboard. Mr. Robertson, husband of the vo- 
calist and actress, Miss Georgia Hodson, ob- 
served the accident, and, heedless of danger, lost The 
not a moment in plunging into the boiling ocean. | which 
A life buoy was thrown to him, which he caught | jand, » 
simultaneously with his grasping the sinking | vine cu, 
mother and infant. The engines were backed, | the vin: 
blue lights were burned, as it was almost dark, | large a. 
and a life boat lowered, and the woman and her | prepara 
infant, as well as their gallant preserver, were | vines, 
rescued from their perilous situation. A medal | vines, \ 
has been ordered for presentation to the hero of | grapes 
this noble exploit. enoug!, 
It is the men who perform such deeds as this | weath 
who are the heroes of the world. We find the | jty of 
types of truest manhood not on the battle-fleld, | atrem; 
where valor is stimulated by thousands of ad- | and m 
miring witnesses, but in the privacy of life, where The , 
few, perhaps, behold the heroism, and where no | he the 
selfish purpose is to be attained by the heroic act. | winte: 
The woman who, like Miss Nightingale, braved | frosts, 
the hospitals to relieve suffering humanity, is, to | the ho, 
to our eyes, more of a heroine than the woman, | kinds 
who, throwing aside the native gentleness of her | here : 
sex, dons the arms of a warrior and plunges into | stand . 
the maddening ranks of battle. Mra, ( 
> produ, 
State Arp To CoLixoErs.—The indebtedness 
of the three colleges of Massachusetts to the Ins 
public treasury, from which each has received | respo 
aid, is presented in the following statement, dat | that | 
ing Harvard from its foundation in 1636, before | likely 
its charter; Williams from its charter in 1993; | The #« 
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ividuals have done this—we would not make 
‘rem presidents and generals, and advocates and 
sailors, because we think they may do better, 
\ay exert as much real influence, without = 
exing themselves. But we do say that every 
icouragement ought to be afforded to women 
ho seek to multiply the resources of their sex, 
lachinery is fast tightening the labor of the nee- 
le, and labor-saving p are tracti 
1@ field of feminine employment, so called. It 
nus becomes necessary to give them wider 
cope—to allow them to be clerks, artists, en- 
‘ravers, and to adopt a system of living which 
vill give them strength, endurance and tenacity 
f life—qualities not at all incompatible with 
rue delicacy ®f character, or a true and lofty 
tyle of physical beauty. We do hope that the 
‘ra of wax dolls is passing away, and that of 
ve women about to be inaugurated. 








WHEN DID THIS CENTURY BEGIN? 

A question very often mooted, and the subject 
f vehement and ardent discussion is, “in what 
ear and on what day did the nineteenth century 
egin?” The question is not anew one. It has 

en often debated, and many persons still ques- 
on whether it has yet been conclusively settled. 

“he inquiry reduces itself to this: “Does the 

ate adopted to desi; the year of the 

‘hristian era indicate the figure of the current 

ear which is elapsing, or the number of years 

hich have elapsed?” In the former case, the 
ineteenth century would have commenced on 

16 Ist of January, 1801; in the latter case, the 
rst of January, 1800. The last solution is de- 
‘nded on the following grounds : 

The existence of humanity or of a nation 
lust ily be reckoned by the same pro- 
»sses as the life of an individual. Now in the 
‘umeration of our years, we only account for 
‘ose which have elapsed. Thus we only say 
1at a child is a year old at the moment when he 
as entered on his second year, and that a man 

forty at the moment when he enters his forty- 
rst year. Thus, and for the same reason, we 

ome to say that the Christian race has had 1800 
cars of existence, until the moment when it 

iters its 1801st year, which amounts to saying 

1at the nineteenth century began at the precise 
woment when it reckoned 1800. Or we may 

‘ate this opinion as a sort of mathematical for- 

ula: Twelve months equal one year, or 1200 

sonths equal 100 years. By following this 

juation to the figure under discussion, we reach 
re conel that, to complete eighteen centu: 
es, it is rigorously necessary that eighteen times 

200 months shall have passed away. Hence it 

Hows, that this lapse of time being furnished, 

a the day on which 1800 could be reckoned, the 

ineteenth century commenced. But this is a 

imple theory of numeration which has not the 

rce of law in chronology. 

The contrary opinion rests on the following 

msiderations: The year 1, it is said, com- 

venced on the day of the birth of Christ, and 
mnsequently, after the lapse of twelve months, 

‘e must apply the figure 2 to the second year. 

‘or the same reason we designate by 100 the 
vundredth year, the day on which ninety-nine 
vears had elapsed, and for the same reason, 

gain, 1800 at the end of 1799 years—whence it 

llows that the nineteenth century did not begin 

il the Ist of January, 1801. We must then 
‘nderstand the figure, not as the number of 
ears elapsed, but as the ordinal number of the 
car in course of accomplishment, as is proved 
y the established chronological formulas. In 

atin, it is said, for instance, that “such an 
vent happened in the one hundred and first year 
* our Lord.” And we write, such a man was 

mm in 1801, which singnifies in the eighteen 

indred and first year of the era—that is, in the 

‘st year of the nineteenth century. Hence the 

tury began January 1, 1801. 

We think the last opinion the*most plausible. 
“he figure 100 should evidently be taken as a 
ameral adjective, the termination “ first ” being 
nderstood. Now, to say that an event hap- 
ned in the year eighteen hundred and Jirst, is 
cessarily to speak of the last year of the 
ghteenth century, and the problem is thus re- 
lved. Therefore the ni h century began 

midnight between the 3ist of December, 1800, 
id the 1st of January, 1801: 

















RE-MARRIAGES.—A Leipsic paper states a 
rious fact—that, in the commencement of the 
venteenth century, the singular custom of re- 
‘arriages was prevalent. If a man was absent 
om home for a long time, so that his wife had 
ason to believe him dead, she had a right to 
tract a second marriage. If it happened af- 
twards that the first husband returned, and 
shed to be established in his former position 
\d right, a re-marriage took place between the 
‘ug suspended pair. 





Sr. Lawrence Horst, OgpENsBurRG, 
Y¥.—Travellers in New York State, passing 
rough Ogdensburg, will find the above estab- 
hment a model public house. It is well kept, 


2 table is well supplied, and the house contains 
( the modern improvements, 





A Lavy snor.—Two ladies, says the South- 
idge Press, were amusing themselves by 
hooting at a mark,” in that town, lately, when 
eof the guns was discharged while loading, 
charge entering the shoulder of one of the 
lies, leaving her in a critical condition. 








[ae Last May.—A man was lately sent to 
Worcester Lunatic Asylum, for persisting in 


-nting horse-chestnuts in expectation of raising 
rel colts, 





“oGy1sM.—“ A conservative,” said Douglas 
rold, “is a man who will not look at the new 
om, out of respect for that ancient institution— 
old one.” 





\ tRuE Brty.—Newspapers have been called 
only paper currency that is worth more than 


_ not a moment in plunging into the boiling ocean. 














1 or silver. 








uERY.—When a man cannot contain him- 
_ is he too large or too small ? 
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PHOTOGRAPHING ON WOOD. 

In preparing wood engravings, says the New 
York Scientific American, such as are employed 
in all books and newspapers where the pictures 
are printed on the same sheet and at the same 
time with the types or letter-press, the picture is 
first drawn by hand on the smooth block of wood, 
and the lines and shades are subsequently raised 
—or, rather, the white surface is sunk, by the 
skill of the engraver. A patent was issued on 
the 5th of May last, to R. Price, of Worcester, 
Mass., for a process of photographing on wood 
in lieu of drawing by hand, which has since been 
so far developed by the proprietors, C. J. B. 
Waters & Co., of No. 90 Fulton Street, New 
York, as to be pronounced successful by some of 
our best engravers. The surface is so prepared 
as to be sensitive to light like the glass or paper 
employed in the ordinary photographic processes, 
and the image of any object is thus impressed 
upon the block with greater accuracy than it is 
possible to accomplish it by human skill. We 
have seen some wood blocks bearing very fine 
pictures produced by this means, and a number 
of such pictures have been engraved and printed, 
showing that it is practicable so to use them. 
The principal defect of such “sun pictures” for 
this purpose, is their too great delicacy and faint- 
ness. If this can be overcome, and the features 
be produced with the vigor and strength of ordi- 
nary India ink work, the invention will very 
greatly facilitate the production of illustrated 
books and newspapers, and it is quite probable 
that, with practice, engravers can accustom them- 
selves to work from these drawings as now pro- 
duced, without difficulty. Another defect, that 
all objects beyond the focus of the instrument 
are represented but hazily, is probably a serious 
one in taking views from nature; but this may 
be ultimately overcome to a great extent by 
placing the object to be represented at a great 
distance, and employing an equivalent to a tel- 
escope to magnify and strengthen the image be- 
fore it is thrown on the block. This latter would 
reduce the difference in distance of the various 
parts of a machine for example, and enable all 
parts to be equally well delineated by the action 
of the light. At present the invention is most 

ful in reducing engravings from copies. 
It is now in daily use for this purpose. 








A TRUE HERO. 

It is the duty of the press to chronicle all in- 
stances of brave and self-denying devotion and 
heroism—all efforts of humanity to rise above 
and aspire to the lofty standard which the divine 
founder of our religion inculcated. Too little 
attention is given to active virtue—too much to 
daring crime. An action recently performed on 
the ocean strikes us as meriting warm, enduring 
eulogy. During the passage of the steamer 
Glasgow, from New York to Glasgow, a female 
with a child in her arms was accidentally swept 
overboard. Mr. Robertson, husband of the vo- 
calist and actress, Miss Georgia Hodson, ob- 
served the accident, and, heedless of danger, lost 


A life buoy was thrown to him, which he caught 
simultaneously with his grasping the sinking 
mother and infant. The engines were backed, 
blue lights were burned, as it was almost dark, 
and a life boat lowered, and the woman and her 
infant, as well as their gallant preserver, were 
rescued from their perilous situation. A medal 
has been ordered for presentation to the hero of 
this noble exploit. 

It is the men who perform such deeds as this 
who are the heroes of the world. We find the 
types of truest manhood not on the battle-field, 
where valor is stimulated by thousands of ad- 
miring witnesses, but in the privacy of life, where 
few, perhaps, behold the heroism, and where no 
selfish purpose is to be attained by the heroic act. 
The woman who, like Miss Nightingale, braved 
the hospitals to relieve suffering humanity, is, to 
to our eyes, more of a heroine than the woman, 
who, throwing aside the native gentleness of her 
sex, dons the arms of a warrior and plunges into 
the maddening ranks of battle. 





Srate Arp To CoLteGEs.—The indebtedness 
of the three colleges of Massachusetts to the 
public treasury, from which each has received 
aid, is presented in the following statement, dat- 
ing Harvard from its foundation in 1636, before 
its charter; Williams from its charter in 1493; 
and Amherst from its charter in 1825: Harvard, 
in 221 years, has received $216,000, being $978 
per year; Williams, in 64 years, has received 
$46,500, being $726 per year; Amherst, in 32 
years, has received $25,000, being $781 per year. 





Friovr TRADE WITH THE Canapas.—During 
the month of July, over 25,000 barrels were 
shipped from the States, New York principally, 
to Canadian ports, mostly to Montreal and Que- 
bec, while the exports by canal during that same 
time were only 25,690 barrels. The exports of 
flour to Canada during 185¢ were only 21,669 
barrels. 





Grorc1a.—The value of the taxable property 
of this State increased $30,000,000 last year. It 
was the result of internal improvements and a 
wise development of natural resources. Georgia 
is setting a good example. 





Personat.—Freeman Hunt, editor of the 
Merchant’s Magazine, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 





Tue CHoLeRra.—This disease has lately been 
committing great ravages at St. Petersburgh— 
about ten persons a day dying of it. 





Just so.—A good name and a good title-page 
to a book are indispensable conditions to secure 
popular attention. 





Dancerovus Fasricators.—The most mis- 
chievous liars are those who keep just on the 
verge of truth. 





Love axD Ipieness.—The most indolent 
persons are often the most indefatigable in their 
love. 


LADY ELECTIONEERING IN ENGLAND. 
Fox had a most able canvasser in the person 
of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire. Her 
grace freely bestowed kisses for promises of 
votes, and had no less than three of her own 
carriages constantly engaged under her imme- 
diate directions in bringing electors to the polling- 
booth. The lampoons upon her character 
seemed only farther to excite her energies, and 
she speedily became so great an adept in elec- 
tioneering tactics as to assume their principal 
direction on behalf of Fox. Her grace attended 
the meetings sometimes in male attire—spoke, 
cajoled, chaffed, drank, smoked, treated, prom- 
ised, begged, ordered, bullied, threatened, sang, 
danced, prayed, and cried, to further the cause 
of “her man.” As an instance of her enthu- 
siasm, it was told that whilst she was canvassing 
a butcher, by some accident her shoe became so 
much torn that she could not keep it on. In this 
embarrassment she kicked the shoe away, and 
said: “See! I go barefoot to serve my friends.” 
She won the vote, which had been promised for 
Wray. Upon asking a candle-maker for his 
vote—‘I will give your grace a plumper,” said 
the man of grease, ‘and procure you five more 
on a certain condition.” ‘What is that?” 
“ That your grace will give me a kiss.” ‘“ Why 
then,” said the duchess, “take one.” These 
familiarities were in turn brought into use by 
other ladies of high rank both for and against 
Fox. The committee over which the Duchess 
of Devonshire presided had among its members 
the most celebrated beauties of the day. The 
Duchesses of Rutland and Portland, the Count- 
esses of Carlisle and Derby, Ladies Beauchamp 
and Duncannon, and, in fact, most of the ladies 
of rank in London, were engaged in the contest, 
and in many instances, much to the dissatisfac- 
tion of their husbands. The hustings were con- 
stantly beset with carriages, either employed in 
bringing up voters or encouraging adherents by 
their presence. The obstinate and opposite 
canvassing fairly bewildered the Westminster 
tradesmen, and many, to ease their lives, left 
town for the country. One lady had a troop of 
milliners in a carriage occupied in making up 
cockades for Lord Hood, and distributing them 
to the spectators. Her Grace of Rutland super- 
intended the distribution of the ram grog to Lord 
Hood’s sailors and soldiers, so that Fox’s parti- 
sans could the more easily defend them ; and she 
encouraged the fierce battles between the mar- 
row-bones and cleavers and the seamen. The 
Devonshire ladies had a balcony erected in Hen- 
rietta Street, and there they greeted friends or 
foes as they passed to the hustings. The secret 
committee was held here. An example thus set 
by the higher classes was not long before it 
reached the Westminster dames of every grade; 
and Sir Cecil Wray very soon found that he had 
more to fear from the women than from all Fox’s 
and Hood’s roughs together. 





THE VINE CULTURE. 

The “News,” published in Vevay, Indiana, 
which was settled by immigrants from Switzer- 
land, who were probably the first to introduce the 
vine culture in the West, says: “The culture of 
the vine was commenced, where at an early day 
large amounts of money were expended in the 
preparation of the ground, and planting grape- 
vines. Now there is not a farmer who has any 
vines, who takes pains to do more than raise 
grapes enough for his family to eat, and to make 
enough wine to have a drink or two in the hot 
weather. Indeed, we may say that in the vicin- 
ity of Vevay, where the vine-growing was first 
attempted in America, it has been abandoned, 
and men are raising hay, wheat and corn.” 

The great trouble in grape-growing appears to 
be the frequent severity of our winters. Last 
winter was ruinous to grape vines. The early 
frosts, too, in our high latitudes often disappoint 
the hopes‘of the cultivator. Still there are some 
kinds which ripen very early and flourish even 
here in M husetts, fe t among which 
stand the Diana grape, which originated with 
Mrs. Crehore at Milton, and the Concord grape, 
produced from the seed by Mr. Ball. 








Inpico aND SattreTRE.—The London cor- 
respondent of the New York Commercial says 
that in the produce markets, the articles most 
likely to be affectefl are indigo and saltpetre. 
The saltpetre suitable for gunpowder is manu- 
factured exclusively for the disturbed districts. 
The supply, therefore, is certain to be inter- 
rupted, and as the stock on hand here is compar- 
atively small, prices are advancing. : 





Just as Goop.—Wife—“ Wont you, Charley, 
really? Wont you take me to the country this 
summer?” Charley—“ No, my dear, I can’t 
afford to this summer ; but I will tell you what I 
will do. Iwill have the gas and Croton cut off, 
and we'll sleep in the back attic, which will be 
just as nice.” 





Tue Prison AND THE GRAvE.—The Em- 
peror Louis Napoleon has purchased the site of 
the tomb of his uncle, the great Napoleon, for 
$3000, and Longwood, the farm on which the 
conquered conqueror’s last years were passed, 
for $18,000. 





Tue vatest “ Gxus.”—Mr. Merriam Tuck- 
er, of Alamo, in Texas, has recently imported 
several horned gnus and ibexes from Africa. 
Their flesh is esteemed a far greater luxury than 
that of kid. 





German ImmiGration.—The Germans form 
alarge and increasing portion of our foreign 
population. This summer, 10,000 able-bodied 
men left one duchy, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, for 
the United States. 





Mr. P. T. Barnum.—This gentleman in- 
tends to make England his permanent home. 
We have no doubt that his business abilities will 
enable him to win another colossal fortune. 





UsxPaRALLELED Mopgsty.—Two gentlemen 
in California, whom the governor offered to make 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Fishing in the harbors on the coast of New 
England was never better than it is this season. 
The new bridge across the Concerd River, 
connecting Lowell with Dracut, is open to travel. 
The lager beer saloons in New York keep 
open Sundays, and their fines are paid Mondays. 
Many persons spend so much time in disputing 
about the Gospel, they have none left to obey it. 
A cat-fish weighing sixty pounds was lately 
found sticking in a water-pipe at St. Louis. 
Moses Stebbins, of Deertield, Mass., has raised 
100 bushels of wheat from four acres of land. 
The desertions from the 5th and 10th regi- 
ments, arrived at Fort Kearney, are numerous. 
Ten Broeck, the owner of Prior and Prioress, 
was once messenger in the N. Y. Legislature. 
Lablache, the great singer, instead of being 
dead, will probably re-appear in opera soon. 
Gen. Wm. Walker has received large sums at 
the South, and issues Nicaragua land warrants. 
The disease which has proved fatal to so many 
swine is still decimating their ranks in Ohio. 
The revenue of the U. S., during the present 
fiscal year, it is estimated will reach $80,000,000. 
E. S. Mylett, Assistant Geological Surveyor, 
of Kentucky, was drowned in the Ohio Rapids. 
A book of American songs, edited by Howard 
Paul, has recently been published in England. 
The estate of the late Dr. Burdell is said to 
be $40,000—of which $33,000 is real estate. 
The Charter Lane Baptist Church, London, 
had two clergymen who served 117 years. 

A large bald eagle has been tantalizing the 
sportsmen of Albermarle Co., Va. 

Donnegal’s hotel at Montreal is a very well- 
kept house and liberally patronized. 

The N. Y. Central Park Commissioners offer 
$4500 for the best plan for laying out that park. 

The difficulties in British India seem to be 
multiplying. 

Prof. G. W. Greene, grandson of the Revolu- 
tionary Gen. Greene, is to publish his papers. 

The exertions of the late Douglas Jerrold’s lit- 
erary friends, have secured $10,000 for his family. 

Eugene Sue’s widowed mother married Dr. 
Nathaniel Niles, of this city. 

Gustavus Brooke, the actor, realized $40,000 
by his professional tour in Australia. 

The man who has spent most of his time in his 
study, is unable to think and speak in a crowd. 





HE KNEW HARMAN. 

“Will you give me a glass of ale, if you 
please ?” asked a rather seedyish looking person, 
with an old but well-brushed coat, and a’most 
too shiny a hat. It was produced by the bar- 
tender, creaming over the edge of the tumbler. 
“Thank ye!” said the recipient, as he placed it 
to his lips. Having finished it at a swallow, he 
smacked his lips, and said, “That is very fine 
ale—very. Whose is it?” “It is Harman’s 
ale.” “Ah! Harman’s, eh? Well, give us 
another glass of it.” It was done; and holding 
it up to the light and looking through it, the 
connoisseur said, ‘“’Pon my word, it is superb 
ale—superb!—clear as Madeira. I must have 
some more of that. Give me a mug of it.” The 
mug was furnished ; but before putting it to his 
lips, the imbiber said, ‘“ Whose ale did you say 
this was?’ ‘Harman’s,” repeated the bar- 
tender. The mug was exhausted, and also the 
vocabulary of praise; and it only remained for 
the appreciative gentleman to say, as he wiped 
his mouth and went towards the door, “ Har- 
man’s ale, is it? I know Harman very well—I 
shall see him soon, and will settle with him for 
two glasses and a mug of his incomparable 
brew! Good mawning !” 





Rustic Preasures.—Rural walks are pleas- 
anter than rural rides. The charm of the coun- 
try is in its sights and sounds. On horseback, or 
in a carriage, the senses are not lulled by the 
hum of insects, the rustling of leaves, or the 
songs of birds. These, and more than these, the 
distant sounds that fall so sweetly on the ear, 
and that break only to illustrate and deepen the 
peacefulness of the scene, are all rendered inau- 
dible by the clatter or clump of your horse’s feet, 
or the roll of your wheels. 





DwarFs.—Mr. Samuel Dutton, of Fairmount, 
has two children, a boy and a girl, six and eight 
years old, which weigh, the first but ten, and the 
second but twelve pounds. They have grown 
only about one inch in height, and gained but a 
pound in weight since they were born. The 
parents are of ordinary size. 
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Tue Lawton Biackserry.—A single bush 
belonging to Mr. Woodworth, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., has produced ten quarts of the Lawton 
blackberry this season, the average size being as 
large as a crab apple. Mr. George Wilson, of 
Malden, Mass., has these plants for sale. 





Mopern PurLosopny.—Very few men now- 
a-days, in spite of their hurry and energy, live at 
all; they are only getting ready to live at some 
future time. Too often the sexton saves them 
the trouble. 





Tae ScHOOLMASTER ABROAD.—A tavern 
at the end of Jeanveau’s bridge, near Montreal, 
exhibits a sign which thus inquires of the passing 
traveller: ‘Do yuo wan to com in ?” 

-—-e— 

Not-asiiities.—A letter from a fashionable 
resort says: ‘We have numerous notables, 
several live lords, sundry counts, and lots of no 
ac-counts.” 








A warp QvestTion.—An inquirer “ wants 
to know, you know,” if the “pressure of the 
times” can be used as a motive power. 





Fore1on Frvit.—Boston leads all the other 
Atlantic cities in the importation of Levant and 
many other kinds of Mediterranean produce. 





Cayapa.—It is said that the queen has selected 
Montreal as the permanent seat of the Canadian 
government. 





Too rrvuz.—The greater part of political cap- 
ital is made up of private interest. 





judges of, declined on the score of incompetency. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


‘* The Brothers of the Coast: or, The Buccaneers of the 
Antilles,” a wild story of the Tropics, by Jonn B. Wu- 
Lams, M. D. 
‘Legend of Oberlandstein,” a Gérman story by E. 
Smrra, JR 

**The Woodman’s Daughter,”’ a tale of the Black For- 
est. by Mary W. Janvarin. 
‘The State Secret,” a story by Harriet A. Davison. 
‘**My Grandmother's Elm,” a poem by Marion Dix 
SULLIVAN. 
** Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A characteristic representation of Boston itinerating 
showmen and musicians. 
Two national delineations, representing the peculiar 
appearance and costumes of the Malay, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Persian, Arab, Laplander, Tyrolese, Cossack, Greek, 
Hungarian and Turk. 
Scenes and localities in and near Newburgh, N. Y.— 
giving views of the Court House, St. George's Church, 
** Tdlewild,”’ the residence of N. P. Willis, the old “ Head 
Quarters,’ with the review of the 7let iment, a gen- 
eral view of the city, dining-room of the Hasbrouck 
House, and the Theological Seminary. 
Portrait of the late William Wood, Esq. 


Picture of the camp of the rebels of the Bengal army, 
before the walls of Delhi. 


Representation of the Native Infantry in the Madras 
army. 

View of a party of Sepoys cooking. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


1G One copy of the Fria, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 
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Foreign items. 


Out of the 50,000 men raised in Spain by the 
last conscription, 12,000 have raised substitutes. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Vienna has de- 
cided that henceforth ladies may be admitted as 
members. 

A bronze statue, by David, has been erected in 
Paris to Xavier Bichat, the celebrated anatomist 
and physiologist. 

Mr. Charles Turner, one of the best mezzo- 
tinto engravers that England has produced, 
recently died, at the age of eighty-three. 

The Emperor of Austria has granted an 
annual sum of 50,000 florins towards the resto- 
ration of the Cathedral of St. Stephen, Vienna. 
* The annual remittances of the Chinese in 
Singapore, for the support of their wives and 
families in China, amounts to $250,000. 

A private letter from Rome says that the mis- 
ery of the poor there is very great. Bread is 
exceedingly dear, and grain is exported in large 
quantities, whilst its importation is prohibited. 

The emigration from Germany to America 
has taken an increased start this summer, 10,000 
able-bodied men having departed from the duchy 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin alone. 

Ledru Rollin has written another violent letter 
to the London papers, about the charge of con- 
spiracy against him. He is very severe upon 
Louis Napoleon. 

In the kingdom of Naples the wheat harvest 
is equal to an ordinary crop and a half, whilst 
the bean harvest is double. There will be a 
considerable increase in the quantity of wine 
made above the produce of last year. 

A subscription has been opened at Paris for a 
statue to Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination. 
M. Paul, the sculptor, has been commissioned to 
execute the statue, which will be inaugurated in 
June, next year. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Depend not upon fortune, but conduct. 

Cooks should have no patrons but truth and 
reason. 

Speaking without thinking, is shooting with- 
out taking aim. 

He lives long that lives well; and time mis- 
spent is not lived, but lost. 

On the heels of folly treadeth shame; at the 
back of anger standeth remorse. 

There is nothing like a fixed, steady aim. It 
dignifies your nature, and ensures success. 

An echo is the shadow of a sound,a voice 
without a mouth, a word without a tongue. 





Economy is a pauper without a parish, whom 
no one will own or adopt unless compelled by 
necessity. 

The gay attire of the coxcomb makes him a 
leaden rapier in a golden sheath, a cork-leg in a 
silk stocking. 


the sins we so often commit. We act like 
slaves, not knowing indeed when we are free. 

The nearer we approach the grave, the more 
frequently are we visited by sickness. This may 
be unpleasant, still it is useful. ‘The more afflic- 
tions we have, the more willingly we die. 

Quaint old Fuller says: ‘Let him who ex- 
pects one class of society to prosper in the high- 
est degree, while the other is in distress, try 
whether one side of his face can smile while the 
other is pinched.” 

It is strange that when youth gives us the 
prospect of a long life, we seldom think of 
rationally tiem for its enjoyment; but when 
the term of ithas been abridged by the flight of 
its best years, we become anxious to secure the 
comforts of the brief portion that remains to us. 





Soker’s Wudget. 


“T have no dependence on you,” as the sailor 
said when he let go his hold of a rope and tum- 
bled into the sea. 

“ Which can travel the fastest, heat or cold ?”’ 
“Why heat, you dunce? Can’t anybody catch 
cold ?”” 

Honesty is a term formerly used in the case of 
a man who paid for his newspaper and the coat 
on his back. 

If you want an apeenee to respect you, 
“dress to death,” and wear watch seals about 
the size of a brick-bat. 

If you ask a young lady to walk out with 
you, she first looks at your dress, and then 
thinks of her own. There’s where she’s right.” 

How is it that the trees can put on a new dress 
without opening their trunks? It is because 
they /eave out their summer clothing. 

Employers should keep a close watch upon 
their clerks who “live fast.” Ditto upon those 
who live “loose.” Ditto upon those who live 
“ tight.” 

Would you rather die by the guillotine or be 
roasted to death? By the latter process, be- 
cause a hot stake (steak) is better than a cold 
chop. 

Philip IL., of Spain, gave a whimsical reason 
for not eating fish. “They are,” said he, 
“nothing but element congealed, or a jelly of 
water.” 

A doctor up town gave the following prescrip- 
tion for a sick lady a few days since. “A new 
bonnet, a cashmere shawl, and a pair of gaiter 
boots !’’ The lady recovered immediately. 

A batcher’s wife was examined as witness in 
a recent case at the Sunderland County Court, 
and on being asked if certain accounts were 








“ cooked,” she gravely replied that she “ did not 
know they were eatable.” 





It is ignorance, after all, which blinds us to - 


Quill and Srissors. 


The Franklin Democrat says that Widow 
Burns, who was recently tried in that county for 
selling liquor, made some pertinent remarks to 
the justice, at the conclusion of which she fer- 
vently prayed that his ‘ Honor might never live 
to see his wife a poor widow, and obliged to sell 
rum to support the childer.” 

One of the things talked of in New York 
theatrical circles is, an earlier closing hour dur- 
ing the coming season. It is proposed that the 
performances shall close uniformly at 10 1-2 
o’clock, at as many theatres as can be persuaded 
to consent to the arrangement. The idea is a 
good one. 

The Labrador fleet, engaged in cod fishing, 
comprises ten vessels ; aggregate tonnage, 1200 
tons ; valued at $20,000; outfits for the same, 
$15,000; number of hogsheads of salt used, 
2000 ; number of hands employed, 180 ; amount 
of disbursements about $14,000. 

At the annual distribution of premiums at St. 
Agatha’s Academy, Chicago, Ntiss Kate Mc- 
Carthy received seven first class premiums out 
of thirty which were distributed, three of the 
a class, and one of the third class, eleven 
in all. 

The issue of the London Times each morning 
makes a pile of fifty feet high. Every four days 
it would make a column as high as the London 
Monument. The entire force employed in the 
printing department is three hundred, including 
reporters and proof readers. 

A patent medicine vender of Rochester ap- 
peared in the streets of that city the other day in 
a new and — business carriage, drawn by a 
pair of fine elks. The elks, which are swift- 
footed, handsome animals, are entirely tame, and 
well trained to their work. 

There is a brick-making establishment at 
North Cambridge, Mass., which, when it is in 
full operation manufactures, on an average, one 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand bricks per 
day, or about twenty-four millions during the 
season. 

The President has ordered the withdrawal of 
certain lands on the Suwannee River, in Florida, 
to be reserved from sale, for naval purposes. 
These are yellow pine lands, and the quantity 
thus withdrawn is beiween 20,000 and 25,000 
acres. 

The oo tuial of regular Baptists in the 
United States as appears by the American Bap- 
tist Almanac for 1858, is 897,718. The number 
in the British Provinces 28,812, in the West 
Indies, 36,050 ; total in North America, 952,580. 

Mr. Wm. Gregory, residing just below Ridoe’s 
Bluff, on the Apalachicola River, Florida, killed 
twenty-one bears last year, and says, from the 
destruction of his pigs, there appears to be no 
decrease in their number in his neighborhood. . 

Senator Rusk, whose melancholy death was 
recorded, was the son of a very poor Irish emi- 
grant, who, when he came to this country, settled 
in South Carolina on land belonging to John C. 
Calhoun. He was a stone-cutter by trade. 

James McDonald, who said he was from Vir- 
ginia, and was 106 years old, took lodgings in the 
harbor police station, Boston, the other night. 
He was in many of the battles of the Revolauon. 

A battle has taken place between the Apache 
Indians and Col. Miles’s command in New Mex- 
se ; the Indians were defeated with considerable 

oss. 

The total number of vessels lost on the Baha- 
ma banks during the last year was fifty-three. 
Cargoes and vessels valued at three millions of 
dollars. 

There are 100,000 Germans in New York city, 
who have twenty places of worship, fifty schools, 
and five printing establishments. 

There was a riot between the hack and stage 
drivers at Toronto, Canada, lately. The military 
had to be called out. : 

The next fair of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, will be opened at Buffalo, October 
6, and continue three days. 

Among the patents granted during the past 
week, there was one for “improvement in hoops 
for ladies’ skirts.”’ 

In 1840 Chicago was a smart little town at the 
head of Lake Michigan, with 3854 inhabitants. 

There is a horse in Newport, R. L, that is 
forty-five years old. He is yet in good condition. 

The entire debt of ‘Tennessee, present and 
prospective, is $24,254,356. 

A disease is said to be making fatal work 
among the cattle in Utica, N. Y. 

The assessors’ valuation of property in Buffalo 
is $37,470,000. 

The mortality from the “vomito” at Vera 
Cruz has been very great. 

A tunnel across the Hudson River at Albany is 
talked of. 


* 
Hlarriages. 
In this city, by Rey Dr. Stow, Mr Daniel Carr, Jr. 
to Miss Clara Augusta Boynton. . 
By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. James F. Andrews to Miss 
Margaret Morgan. 
By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. J. H. Jenkins, of Worcester, 


to Miss Kate E. Rockwood 
By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. James Linton to Miss Frances 








Roome 

By Kev. Mr. Bradlee. A. Wallace Thaxter, Esq. to Miss 
Mary KE. Hill, of St. Louis. 

By Rev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. James Burns to Miss Ellen 
Cotter. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Samuel Ward to 
Miss Emily Grush, both of Chelsea 

At Charlestown, by William C, Farnsworth, Esq., Mr 
James Foster to Miss Mary Allen 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. Edward P. 
Nightingale, of Boston, to Miss Henrietta F. Fowle. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Jewell, Mr. William J. Moulton 
to Miss Aroline J. Barry. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. Levi L. Melcher 
to Mies Caroline Cross. 

At Lawrence, by Rev. Mr. Remington, Mr. Charles 8 
Fogg to Miss Lavinia Lane. 

At Weston, by Rev. Mr. Frost, Mr. George N. Merriam, 
of Boston, to Mise Ellen J. Pickering. 

At Chatham. by Kev. Mr. Hawes, Mr. Freeman Hard- 
ing to Miss Lydia P. Lambert. 

At Pittefield, by Rev. Dr. Porter, Mr. George Shipton 
to Miss Mary E. Hoyt. 

At New Bedford, by Pev. Mr. Parker, Mr. James Moore 
to Miss Ann Davenport 











In this city, Mr. Charles A. Saxton, 63; Mr. Isaac Jen- 
kins, 49; Mre. Hannah Payne, 82; Mr. Samuel Lane. 74; 
John Randolph Lincoln, M. D., 28; Mrs. Ruth Webber, 
71; Miss Frances Z. Gates, 24 

At Charlestown, Mr. Leonard Moses, 42; Mra. Martha 
W. P. Dean, 48 

At Roxbury, Mr. Samue! Fish, 60; Miss Caroline W. 
Bond 


_ 2B. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Josephine Knight, 24 

At Somerville, Mise Susan Cutler, 40 

At Milton, Mrs Mar, t Fenno, 74 

At Newton Centre, Mr. Thaddeus Hyde, % 

At Melrose. Mr. John T. Watson. 26 

At Salem, Mrs. Mary Hogan, 23; Mr. George Phillipe, 
68; Mrs. Hannah Hodgdon, 45; Mr. Samuel Stanwood 
74; Mrs. Dinah Pepper, 34. 

At Wrentham, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Rev. Dr. Caivin 
Hiteheock, 69 

At Essex, Miss Sarah P. Simonds, 2 

At Gloucester, Mr. John B. Rogers, 

At Taunton, Widow Ruth Bughee, 72; Mr. Alfred 


lake, 64. 

At Worcester, Mr. George Smith, 41; Mr. Charles Gil 
bert, 52. 

At Pall River, Mr. Benjamin Durfee, 5; Mrs. Sarah 0 
Boone, 24 


At Lanenburg, Widow Hannah Jones, 79 
At Easton, Hon. Howard Lothrop, 81 
At Holden, Mrs. Sally Allen, 37 
At Holmer’s Hole, re 
Elenora West, 52. 





At Portland, Me, Widow Biisabeth Johnson, 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union } 
DESOLATION, 


BY JAMES PRANKLIN FITTS. 


The blasts of sorrow, desolate and frigid, 

Have chilled each kindly impulse of the soul ; 
Hope has departed, grief, despair, so rigid, 

Sit in his heart and hold him in control. 


Alone he walks—there is no fellow-being 
In whom he seeks for kindly sympathy : 
None is there near, except the great All-Seeing, 
His consolation in this hour to be. 


Forlorn and sad, with care and sorrow weary, 
He sees no refuge but the darksome grave: 

Earth is a desert, ever bleak and dreary ,— 
An ocean, merging man beneath its wave. 


Ah, what a mournful spectacle to mortals! 
What tears of pity should such sorrow move! 
Approaching near death's dark and brazen portals, 
To fade and die without a friend to love! 


And what if we, like him, were sorely stricken, 
Soon to be covered by the sombre pall? 

Each heart, like his, would wither, fade and sicken ; 
This life be but one saddened funeral. 


But O, thou merciful and mighty Being, 
Who site’st above the raging of the flood, 

Is there no future, when, our sorrows freeing, 
Thou 'lt change this desolation into good? 


The heart of man cannot forever sorrow, 
Sackcloth and ashes cannot be his doom: 
Let us believe that there is yet a morrow, 
‘To purge our spirits of their cloud of gloom. 


Can we have faith that earth, so fair and holy, 
Was given for a cloister and a tomb! 

No—for the pure in heart, however lowly, 
Earth is a beautiful and lovely home. 


And not a home,—there comes to me a vision, 
A glimpse of joys, immortal as the soul, 

A sphere above, pure, holy and elysian, 
For suffering men a consummating goal. 


A bright hereafter—when this desolation 
That shrouds the heart, forever shall remove ; 
When the pure soul shall gain its aspiration, 
And dwell thenceforth in never-dying love. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE STEP-MOTHER. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 

‘HERBERT, come to me! Come close here 
beside me, where I can lay my head once more 
upon your heart. I want to tell you something.” 

Herbert Grey closed his book hastily and 
approached the speaker. 

“You are not so well to-day, Maggie,” he 
said, passing his arm round the wasted furm and 
drawing her carefully to his breast. ‘ You seem 
weaker, dear, but I think it is likely that last 
medicine might have that effect before it would 
make you better. I don’t think you have coughed 
so much to-day as usual.” 

“No, not nearly so much; but I am sinking 
fast—I cannot last much longer, Herbert.” 

“O, don’t get low-spirited, Maggie. You 
have had such good courage all along, don’t 
give up now. You will get well yet, Maggie. 
I know we shall bring you round. Think of the 
children, dearest, you must get well for their 
sakes.” 

“I do think of them, Herbert, and it is of 
them I want to arrange for their future when I 
shall be gone.” 

“I beg of you don’t talk so, Maggie, you are 
not going to die. My own dear wife you will 
get well, you must get well.” 

“Never more in this world, Herbert. You 
have blinded yourself all along to my danger, 
and I myself had hopes, but the last few weeks 
have made a great change in me, I am dying, 
and we must both summon all strength to meet 
the change. We both know who has ordered 
this, and it is for the best. I will not murmur, 
hard as it is to leave youand my dear little ones. 
I dare not murmur, but 1 have much to say 
while my strength lasts, and you must promise 
me something.” 

The stricken man could’ make no reply, he 
knew that she was right, he had blinded himself. 
Had he not known for months that she was the 
prey of that cruel destroyer who ever selects the 
beautiful, the best, the. dearest for his own? 
Could he look on her and yet deceive himself? 
No! The very hand he held was sufficient to 
tell him there was no hope; transparent and 
attenuated to the last degree, the pulse beating 
faintly beneath his fingers, he realized for the 
first time that but a few hours could possibly 
elapse ere it should cease altogether. 

“ Herbert, will you promise me what I want ?” 
She tried to raise her head, tried to look into his 
eyes once more. 

“ Anything, Maggie, anything to make you 
happy. I would willingly lay down my life to 
save yours, for life will be nothing to me when 
you are gone.” 

“ You must not speak so, Herbert, God has 
ordered it much better. You must live for our 
dear children’s sake, live to take care of them, 
to be to them all that I would have been; and 
more than this, you must marry again for their 
sakes.” 

Herbert Grey started, in the depth of all his 
sorrow he could not repress the astonishment this 
speech of his dying wife’s occasioned him, 

“ Margaret! I don’t understand you, dear; it 
surely is not your wish that I should give our 
dear children a step-mother ?” 

“It is, Herbert, it certainly is my most earnest 

vish. I believe it has come to me like an inspi- 
ration; but I know, I feel that it will be for their 
happiness that another should take my place, 
and that other—” She pauseda moment. “O, 
promise me first; promise me that you will 
marry her, only her; my strength is going so 
fast I cannot speak much more.” 

There was a y look of ir 
on Herbert Grey’s countenance, but it passed 
away the next instant. 

“Tf you have well considered this, Maggie, 
if you are sure that it will be for the children’s 
benefit.” 

She half started up in the bed. 

“O, cam you not trust their dying mother ? 
Herbert, Herbert, if you would have me die 
happy, promise to obey my wishes.” 











He knelt at the bedside and took both her thin 
hands in his own. 

“ Maggie, you know well that you were my 
first and only love—no other can be to me what 
you have been—but if for the love of you and 
your children apother is willing to be my wife, 
I swear to you solemnly to obey your wishes 
and make her so.’’ The tears fell fast over the 
thin, white fingers, and he hid his face to prevent 
disturbing her with his uncontrollable emotions. 

It was a solemn and sorrowful moment for 
Herbert Grey, but it was a yet harder trial when 
he led his little boys in to take a farewell of their 
mother, and held the baby-girl in his arms to 
receive her last kiss and dying blessing. 

“ Teach them all to love her, Herbert,’ she 
said, as one after another she pressed them in 
her arms. “I cannot hope that they will long 
remember me, nor is it best they should.” 

The children were taken away, and Herbert 
once more supported that frail form in his arms, 
striving to relieve the painful respiration, to rest 
the weary head, and lend some of his own 
abundant strength to his fast sinking companion. 

“ Draw the curtains, dear,” she said at last. 
“ Let in the light, and let me look once more on 
the pleasant scenes I have loved so well.” And 
then, as the bright rays of the setting sun 
streamed in through the opened window, gilding 
and lighting up the room with a glowing radi- 
ance, the dying woman looked smilingly on the 
picture before her, the fields and the trees and the 
bright waves of the lake, glittering like a surface 
of diamonds; the neighboring cottages with their 
gay gardens, and in the distance the home of her 
youth, the well-loved home which she had left 
for a still dearer one; all these she gazed on 
with a lingering look, and then she turned to him 
who was reading her every thought, and the 
smile became sweeter, and the look more tender. 

Herbert saw the change, the shadowy change 
which came over the loved face, that change 
which none who see ever forget ; and while with 
one hand he summoned the friends and atteng- 
ants from the adjoining room, with the other he 
gently laid the fair head back on the snowy 
pillows, and silent, overpowered and awe strick- 
en, watched the passing away of that gentle 
spirit which had been to him truly, “ more than 
all the world.” 

A little while and 


‘* How desolate they stand, 
That little household band.” 


There was no joy in the future to Herbert Grey, 
now she who had shared all his hopes and fears, 
encouraged all his best aspirations and been like 
a second self to him, lay cold and pale and un- 
conscious before him, never more to stand by his 
side, never more to speak to him while life should 
last. . 

The mournful cries of his infant daughter for 
her mother first awoke him to a remembrance of 
the cares and responsibilities resting on him for 
the future, and painful and unwelcome as the 
interruption was to his sad musings, it was best 
it should be so ; anxiety for his children usurped 
his grief for his own loss, and in soothing their 
sorrows he found relief for his own. 





“T have brought this poor little creature in to 
see if you can do anything to pacify it,” said my 
friend, Mrs. Stayner, entering my sitting-room 
with Margaret Grey’s infant in her arms on the 
day of the funeral. ‘“ Herbert is completely worn 
out, and we have persuaded him to take some 
rest, and the child cries continually for its moth- 
er. Poor Maggie,” she continued, bursting into 
tears, “how her children miss her, already, I 
wonder what they will do before a year is over ¢” 

Now I had known Margaret from girlhood, 
had loved her dearly, and sorrowed over her loss 
as for a beloved sisier. There was no one in 
L— to supply her place to me, no one for 
whom I could feel the sawe attachment ; and her 
children were dear to me as my own. The little 
one, used to my care, soon slumbered, although 
the tears on its pale cheeks, and the sobs which 
oppressed its little breast, told how pitifully it had 
missed its accustomed care. 

“I wonder what Herbert will do?’ Mrs. 
Stayner said, after a while. ‘ He will miss poor 
Margaret sadly, I never saw a man so overcome 
in my life. But there,” she added, in a different 
tone, ‘what is the use of wasting pity on any 
man, they are all alike—feel dreadfully at tirst— 
you’d think their hearts would break, and in 
a year or less they are ready to marry some 
silly young thing who is just as ready to take 
them, children and all. I declare, I have no 
patience with them. I should not wonder a bit 
if Herbert Grey was married in a year from 
now.” 

“T should not wonder either,” I replied, but I 
did not let her know what good reason I had for 
thinking so. 

“You shouldn’t?” she exclaimed. ‘ Well, 
I don’t care, if Herbert Grey gives Maggie’s 
dear children a step-mother, I shall never like 
him again, and I don’t care who she is, I shall 
hate her.” 

“ But what can he do?” I ventured to remon- 
strate. ‘ You know he has no relatives here, 
and Margaret was as friendless as himself. Who 
could he get to take care of his house, if not a 
wife?’ 

“O, plenty would be glad to. You must not 
try to convince me that any children ought to 
have a step-mother. You don’t know how I 
hate the very word.” 

“But are you not a little prejudiced, my dear 
Mrs. Stayner? All step-mothers are not cruel 
or unfeeling, even I myself have known very 
happy families where there was a second wife.” 

Mrs. Stayner was warm hearted and impulsive. 
I knew she was often betrayed into saying and 
doing things her after judgment repented, and I 
was anxious, if possible, to get her to think 
differently on this subject. 

“Perhaps I am prejudiced,” she answered, 
“but Heaven knows I have had reason to be, and 
I tell you this day, I would sooner see my dear 
children in the grave, sooner take my last look 
of them forever in this world, and live the rest of 
my life childless, than know that I should leave 
them, and another woman take my place. I 
would this day that Maggie’s poor child lay be- 
side her, for something tells me that bad as 





Herbert feels now he will probably marry 
in.” 

“ But, Mrs. Stayner, think of the father’s 
feelings, what a comfort this little image of her 
mother will be to him by-and-by; he would 
have no motive for life or exertion if his children 
had been taken too.” 

“ Wouldn’t he! stuff and nonsense ; you can- 
not make me believe any such doctrine as that, 
for I know better. ‘A mother is a mother all the 
days of her life.’ You know the rest of the old 
saying, and there never was a truer one. My 
father was as kind a man as ever lived until he 
married again, and she turned his heart right 
away from us children at once. O, if you knew 
all my step-mother caused me to suffer, you 
would not blame me for detesting the very 
word.” 

“I don’t doubt in the least that you were un- 
fortunate in your father’s choice; but then I 
think it is wrong to blame a whole class for the 
fault of a few. Ithink a step-mother’s trials are 
exceedingly hard; very few love her, very few 
assist her in the right way, and she has such an 
amount of prejudice to overcome, so many 
difficulties to conquer, and altogether such a 
thankless office, that it is scarce to be wondered 
at that so many fall through.” 

“© you talk like every one who has not had 
experience. I will give you a little of mine, 
and see what you think of it. My father had no 
need to marry, for my eldest sister could have 
kept his house, and by the time she would have 
married, there was another to take her place ; 
but he thought it would be a delightful thing for 
the girls to ‘have a companion,’ and so one 
morning when my mother had been dead a little 
over a year, he brings us home a dashing, gaily 
dressed lady, and introduces her as our new 
mother. I never shall forget how I felt, as I 
looked at her rosy cheeks and large black eyes, 
so different from the remembrance of our pale, 
delicate mother; but my dislike was completed 
when little Milly, our baby and darling, ran 
toddling up to her, and taking the bright silk of 
her dress in her little hand, exclaimed in her half 
formed words, ‘ pitty, pitty sing,’ looking round 
on us to join in her admiration. I could have 
loved her had she kissed the child, had she even 
spoken kindly to it, but she snatched the dress 
rudely away, and stepped back with such an 
angry exclamation that the little thing staggered 
and fell to the floor, and then, frightened and sob- 
bing, came and hid her face in my bosom. Poor 
little Milly, that was but the beginning of her 
sorrows, they increased daily, faster than her 
strength, and when, after a few months of neg- 
lect and ill usage, she closed her little eyes for- 
ever on trouble, I could have screamed for joy, 
dearly as I loved her. I would not attempt to 
tell you half we children suffered, because I never 
dare to let myself dwell upon it. My two eldest 
sisters married, hastily, and unhappily, as it 
proved, but they thought anything better than 
the home misery. My brothers went away, dis- 
gusted with my father’s weak compliance with 
his wife’s every wish, even to the cruel punishing 
of his children. Milly and Georgie, the two 
youngest, died, and three years after our mother’s 
death there was not a child at home but myself. 
On me, poor, miserable slave that I was, my 
stepmother spent all her ill temper. Even to 
this day I ache when I think of all the blows she 
struck me ; how I dreaded to feel her hand upon 
my shoulders or my face, and the shame I have 
felt when strangers saw the crimson marks her 
fingers left on my cheeks. Then her child, a 
great, fat, ill-tempered boy, was a double tor- 
ment, and many are the weary days I have car- 
ried him in my aching arms, not daring to sit 
down lest he should cry, and knowing that his 
cries would bring certain punishment. Well, 
Mr. Stayner came at last, he asked my father for 
me, and ook me away before my step-mother 
had time to find out anything of his plans. I 
know he married me out of pity for my wretch- 
edness, but if his compassion has since turned to 
love, why all the better for me. He is fifteen 
years older than I am, but his youth was better 
nurtured than mine, and he is in reality the 
younger of the two. For his and my children’s 
sake I take the most watchful care of my health. 
On no account would I do aught to increase my 
natural delicacy of constitution, and I am per- 
suaded that if all women did so there would be 
fewer little orphans, and fewer step-mothers.” 

I must confess that my conversation with Mrs. 
Stayner did not make me more contented with 
the future prospects of poor Margaret’s children, 
and I could not quite control the anxious ques- 
tions which at times would arise: Had the dy- 
ing mother’s instincts failed her? Had she been 
deceived in the person she had chosen to fill her 
place? I could only leave these questions for 
time to answer, for I was totally unacquainted 
with Miss Browning (the lady in question), except 
as I had heard my friend speak in high terms of 
praise about her. She had never come to L - 
never returned any of Maggie’s visits, but they 
had always corresponded, and extracts from 
some few of her letters had impressed me with 
the idea that she was very pious. Margaret told 
me once that she had met with a great sorrow in 
early life, and I pictured her always dressed in 
black, thin and pale, and melancholy, a sort of 
recluse who never smiled. The months rolled 
on, as they will do, and Herbert Grey’s first 
year of mourning was nearly at an end. 

It was surprising what a change so short a 
time had made in the late happy home and its 
inmates. The housekeeper was old and ill 
tempered, home was not what it had once been, 
and Herbert sought companionship among those 
who like himself were happier in the tavern par- 
lor. I do not mean to say that he was dissipat- 
ed, far from it, but our hotel was a very pattern 
of hotels, and the landlord a very model of a 
landlord, and it was far pleasanter to spend the 
long winter evenings in the society of a dozen 
good tempered, fun-loving fellows of the neigh- 
borhood, than to sit at home and listen to old 
Mrs. Green’s querulous complaints about the 
children, and the trouble they gave her, finished 
off with a full description of her last attack of 
the rh i The children looked neglected 
and untidy. Though their mother had kept her 
room for six months previous to her death, her 











watchfnl care was ever over them, and her hands 
ever ready to attend to the wants of their ward- 
robe. The little boys now ran about with an- 
combed locks, collarless necks, belts hanging 
| loose, and a general air of untidiness about 
them, while the fair little baby girl with her soiled 
dress and face, scarce looked like the same child. 

It now began to be whispered about that Her- 
bert Grey was going to marry again, but nobody 
knew anything definite of his intentions. The 
gossips of L—— were in despair. 

“T should not wonder if it was Polly Smith,” 
said Mrs. Russell (the anxious mama of half a 
dozen unmarried daughters) to me, one day. 

“If what was Polly Smith?” I replied, as if 
unconscious of the subject on which all L—— 
was alive with curiosity. 

“ Why, if she was the gal Herbert Grey was 
going to marry. It wont be her fault if he 
doesn’t, for they say she is back and forth there 
continually; I should think she would have 
more decency.” Mrs. Russell was wrathful. 

“T hardly think it can be,” I answered, “as I 
received an invitation to her wedding yesterday ; 
she tells me in it that Joseph Barton and she 
will be married next Wednesday evening.” 

“The land! Who would have thought that ? 
Well, Iam glad my Melinda turned him off. I 
don’t think much of him any way ; but I wish I 
could find out who it is Grey is after.” And 
finding nothing was to be gained from me, she 
went away on her fruitless errand. 

A few days after, Mrs. Stayner came. 

“ Of course you hear all the talk that is going 
now, Mary, about Herbert Grey marrying—now 
do tell me who you think it is, or if there is any 
truth in it at all. Living here right alongside of 
them you must know more than we do at the 
other end of the town.” 

I assured her I never saw any very remarkable 
occurrences at my neighbor’s, and advised her 
and all to wait for time to solve the mystery. 
The solution to the problem came at last, and 
great was the excitement. Mr. Grey came into 
our house very early one morning and asked as 
a great favor that I would take care of his 
children for a couple of days. 

“T need not explain to you, Mrs. M—, 
where I am going, or the business which calls 
me away. I trust forthe future that my children 
may be better cared for than heretofore.” 

“ But whero is Mrs. Green ?”’ I asked, as the 
two youngest ran to my breakfast table and 
began to devour my children’s bread and milk as 
if famished. 

“QO, she raised rebellion yesterday, when I 
told her my plans, and while I was gone fishing 
with some friends, took herself off, carrying all 
the eatables with her that were in the house, 
locking the door and leaving the children to take 
care of themselves. I did not get home until 
just now, so you must excuse their rudeness, as 
they have had nothing to eat for twenty-four 
hours.” He tried to laugh, but it was a poor 
attempt, and I saw a tear in his eye. 

“Tam going to M——,” he added after a 
pause. 

I saw he expected me to say something, 
Ithough at the my heart was full. 
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trouble which would discompose her min 
temper. 

Of course, as time passed on, I could nee 
avoid seeing and knowing a great deal of the 
new step-mother, and 1 must confess that I be- 
came daily convinced more and more of the 
wisdom of Margaret's choice. Wer patient yet 
firm kindness with the children was admirable ; 
her judicious treatmcat of her husband was ex- 
actly calculated to win him from the somewhat 
dang compani he had mingled wish of 
law. The circumstances under which they had 
married were so peculiar that in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred, they would not have lived 
happily ; but not such was Mrs. Grey’s intention. 

She knew that Herbert did not love her whea 
he married her. Le was too honorable pot to 
tell her plainly that it was in compliance with 
his wife’s wish, and-as a mother to his children, 
that he sought her, and she im turn as plainly 


a or 





was in his grave. But no one in L—— sy. 
pected this, and many and loud were the com- 
plaints against Herbert’s heartlessness in so soon 
transferring his affections. 

“knew just how it would be,” said Mrs. 
Stayner. “Out cf sight, out of mind. I am 
sure I thought he loved Maggie as well as his 
life, and now you see he can’t stir out but he 
must have the new wife withhim. I never knew 
him to go to church more than once a day in my 
life, and now he wever misses a service; and I 
actually hear he intends becoming a member.” 

“Well, don’t you think it is a good thing ?” 
T asked, a little annoyg¢ at her injustice. 

“O yes, but then—well there is no use mino- 
ing the matter. I said I should hate the one he 
put over those dear children, and I don’t care 
how nice she may be, or how much any one may 
like her, I shali keep my word.” 

“Yes, and be as unjust as a great many more 
of our neighbors,” I could not help saying. 

Annoyed at my defence of the stranger, my 
visitor soon went away; and I could not help 
smiling, as I saw her blushingly receive a mag- 
nificent bouquet and some fine fruit whieh Mrs, 
Grey and little Lina had been gathering in the 
garden. There was no resisting the pleasant 
manner with which they were offered, but I well 
knew the recipient would have willingly been any 
where else just then. 

It was some time before it was known in Lee 
that Mrs. Grey “had money,” or, in other 
words, that instead of coming on Herbert’s purse 
for dress and feminine expenses, he had actually 
been able to make an increase in his business 
through her assistance. It made quite a differ- 
ence in people’s remarks about her. What did 
it concern any one if she thought flounced dresses 
were most becoming to her and wore them ac- 
cordingly, if she purchased them herself? Abso- 
lutely nothing. Even Miss Melinda Russell, the 
most determined of husband-hunters and the 
bitterest “pill” in the parish—even she conde- 
scended to say that she had always thought Mss, 
Grey looked “stylish,” and carried her head 
with an “air;” and as to the pink wedding 
bonnet, everybody know that bright colors, and 
especially pink, became “dark”? people. Miss 





“T think you are right—your child are 
suffering—you yourself have not improved since 
Margaret’s death ; I sincerely believe it will be 
the best thing for you.” 

“TI believe so too,” he replied, with much 
feeling. 

“ An’ T’ll give Bertie some of my berries,” 
said my little Lillie, carrying her saucer of ripe 
strawberries to where the oldest boy stood watch- 
ing his brother and sister eating, yet not liking to 
sit at the table without an invitation. 

Herbert himself refused all entreaties to take 
some breakfast. He could not eat, he said, and 
I saw strong feelings were at work—he certainly 
had not given his children proper care and at- 
tention since his wifes death. He kissed them 
fondly now, and turned to go. 

“ We shall be here to-morrow evening, if there 
is no delay in the boats, if not for certain the 
next night. Iam afraid it would be asking too 
much, but the house looks dreadfully, if you will 
let your servant arrange a little, just make things 
more comfortable.” 

“VII see to it, it shall all beright.” And then 
he went away, but not looking much like a 


bridegroom. mi 





Herbert Grey was married—had come home 
—had installed his new wife mistress of his 
house—had appeared at church with her—and 
had resumed his business the same as ever. 

How the gossips talked! How they pulled 
the bride to pieces, and criticised her dress and 
her appearance, and her “lofty manner” when 
introduced to one or two of the congregation. 

“ She was too gay, the idea of a pink bonnet! 
She was proud, that was certain. Did you ever 
see such a condescending bow as she gave Mrs. 
Russell? She could smile sweetly enough at the 
minister’s wife.” 

“Perhaps the minister's wife smiled at her,” 
some one ventured to suggest. 

““Q, no, it was plain she thought herself above 
the people of L——. Well, it was no matter, 
they would show her they did not care for her, 
even if she did wear flounced silk dresses and 
lace mantillas. Herbert Grey had made a pretty 
‘spec’ of it this time; he’d better increase his 
business if he meant to dress up his new wife 
like that all the time.” 

But why attempt to repeat all the jealous 
speeches made about a lady with whose appear- 
ance it would have been hard to justly find the 
slightest fault ? 

True, I had myself been surprised, so very 
different was the reality from my ideal ; but then 
I had no right to imagine her thin and pale; and 
that there was no lack of true feeling was plainly 
evinced on her first meeting with the children. 

“Poor Marguaret’s baby!” she said, as she 
bent over its crib, in the chamber whither I had 
taken her on the night of their arrival. “I 
never saw this one,’’ she said to me, at the same 
time wiping away her tears. “But Margaret 
wrote that it was named for me.” 

She seemed quite calm and composed under 
the strange circumstances of her “home com- 





Melinda’s complexion was uncertain, and om the 
strength of it, she always wore light blue and 
passed for a blonds. 

In the succeeding years of our intimacy, I 
learned much of Mrs. Grey’s early history, aud 
it was one of trial and suffering such as few are 
called on to bear, and as very few would have 
borne with the sweet, unmurmuiing spirit she 
did. Her childhood, passed in all the miseries 
of a drunkard’s home, had been one scene of 
suffering and horror. Brothers and sisters per- 
ishing for food, a heart-broken mother dying 
amid cruelest want and ill-usage, a father ending 
a life of dissipation and riot by a dreadful act of 
self-destruction—all these were the memories of 
her esriest days. Taken from all this by the 
death of her relatives and adopted by a very dis- 
tant connexion, she nad passed some years very 
happily at school, and here she made the ac- 
quaintance of Margaret Thornton, with whore 
she had formed a life friendship. 

Betrothed at sixtees to Margaret’s brother, 
with the approval of the kind friend who had 
adopted her, life seemed to have as fair a pros- 
pect as young heart could wish. Her lover was 
all that her fondest fancy had ever pictured, and 
for a few years they enjoyed the most perfect 
happiness, full of hope and faith and love, look- 
ing on the future without dread, and lingering on 
the present in the very fullness of content. 

Alas that such fair hopes should be blasted ! 
But were it not so, earth would hold our hearts 
too closely, we should give no thought to heaven. 
Robert Thornton was killed in the very flush of 
early manhood, stricken down in the fulness of 
his strength and health, and henceforth his be- 
trothed turned with loathing from the voice of 
love, burying her heart in the grave of him she 


chad so idolized. 


Many suitors cagne, attracted by Miss Brown- 
ing’s well known virtues, no less than by the 
wealth she possessed—for her adopted futher 
had left her his heiress ; but no thought of mar- 
riage had ever entered her mind until Herbert 
brought his wife’s last leer and wishes, asking 
her to be a mother to his children and a guiding 
companion to himself. Neither dreamed, at the 
time of their marriage, that aught could banish 
the remembrance of the heavy afflictions Provi- 
dence had seen fit to lay on them ; but it was not 
possible for two persons, possessed of such esti- 
mable qualities, to dwell long together without a 
strong and enduring Jove arising in the heart of 
each, and I believe this day that in all L—— 
(and our town has become a city now) there is 
no more fondly attached couple than Herbert 
Grey and his second wife. 

Quite a number of years have passed since 
she come amung us; those who were girls then 
have become wives and mothers, and those who 
were little children have grown up to take their 
places. Mrs. Grey is very kind and indulgent to 
all young people, especially ali young lovers; 
and more than once I have suspected her of fa 
voring & growing intimacy between her eldest 
step-son and « certain little playfellow of his, in 





ing,” and I felt at once that it would be no alight 


whose welfare I take the deepest interest. Bat 
so let it be. I could not have selected a husband 
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for my child better fitted to make her happy than 
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the son of my loved Margaret ch ‘ 
The step-mother has had her trials, as well as i Ut 
her eriumphs ; it coald not be supposed that her 
lot would be otherwise. Richard, the second DING! 
son, has been a grievous trial to all his friends, ‘ . 
especially to her who loved him even as her A 
own; and when through aggravated acts of dis- 
ebedience he had incurred the wrath of his father 
to such a degree that the doors of his home were 
closed against him, it was that gentle mother's 
pleadings alone which obtained forgiveness for 
the young rebel—her' tender remonstrances, and CH: 
loving angaments, which brought the headstrong Aw 
boy to a sense of his ill-doing and sent him pea | were ne: 
itent and humble to his father. in 
I believe the bond of love and sympathy be | 1.44 of 
tween the step-mother and her young charges | yoy 
would have been imperishable had it remained Jeparta 
as at first; but to make it perfect, three years | named, 
after her marriage 4 little daughter was given to | wren h 
Mrs. Grey, a little tender, beautiful blossom, t© | oie oy, 
be the pet and plaything of the whole family, It | jenoiy dc 
is only natural to suppose that this child is dearer | ne gem 
¢o her than the others; but not even the prying cleanse: 
eyes of the most malicious can discover aa} dif- | poon oo 
ference in the treatment the two girls receive, or Dingle : 
if there is any, it is in favor of the step daughter, Allsto: 
“ Maggie is such a baby yet,” she said to one | voice gtru 
who remarked this, “ it matters but little about gave one 
her dress—the simpler the better: but my little | pored as 
Lina is almost a young lady now—she must not | 4. lun; 
be vain, but she must dress as well as others of by ag 
her age.” } hand in ' 
L have said there was a great change of opin- “Dir 
ion in L—— respecting Mrs. Grey; but almost | noch ¢ 
the last one to give in and own her a good step- you ag: 
mother was Mrs. Stayner. Ske was conquered “Th 
at last, however, and it was done in this way: steam-i1 
Mr. Stayner got injured in the mill he owned. | yas pyi 
His arm was badly crashed, and for several ranger. 
months he was ander medical care. The chil- composi 
dren caught the scarlet fever at school, the two | padn’s 
youngest died, and thea the mother herself became 204 lon 
sick. It was not known at first what trouble “Ane 
they were in; Mrs. Grey was the first that heard “ Sat 
of it, and the first to assist them. She was un- “No 
ticing in her efforts ; day and night she spent the “Bk 
hours when she ought to have rested, at the bed: | i cket 
side of the suffering woman. Mrs. Stayner’s “Bo 
little infant, born in the midst of suffering and pany is 
death, she carried away and cared for in her owa «He 
happy home. The remaining children got well; | jy gol) 
Mr. Stayner recovered. The wife and mother every 1 
also, after long weeks of illness, slowly regained | onqurn 
her health, but she had forever lost her enmity to | of pro, 
her kiad neighbor. eaene 
Frankly she confessed how uncharitably she you cs 
had thought and spoken of her, and with tears pesky 
asked forgiveness; it was more than granted, a d’Ange' 
strong friendship sprang up between the two, | prong} 
and if ever you come to L——, I warn you not | 4, ine 
to say anything to Mrs. Stayner against step- | wy 4\: 
mothers in general and Mrs. Grey in particular. good 
I wish, in conclusion, that I could inform you sendin 
that Mrs. Russell had seen the fulfilment of her | se he. 
long cherished wishes, in getting her daughters rider 
married; but it is not so. They still bloom Rome 
among us—fading flowers, it is true, but never- | ny, 
theless they still bloom, coming out each year | apo, . 
with A A h . \ ifal ppli spoile.’ 
of roug® etc., and an endless variety of ma- picke: 
neeavres. I should not dare to say how many | j,,, (, 
times these interesting d ls have ed treat, 
their engagements, how many times their wed- | 4.._ 
ding-dresses have been in course of preparation, | 4)... 
and the wedding days appointed ; yet one and all | 4 ), 
of the timorous swains have proved unequal to | 4.44: 
the trial, and to-day there is in L—— an un- parte: 
equalled choice of strong-minded young ladies, furnis 
should any “well-to-do” young man wish for | pica, 
such an addition to his | hold comforts. “} 
aske: 
TEA AS A BEVERAGE. dent 
According to the investigations made by «“«@ 
M. Peligot, in regard to the chemical combi- “y 
nations of tea, and communicated by him to the “yp 
French Academy of Sciences, that article is F 
found to contain essential principles of autrition, = 
far exceeding in importance its stimulating prop- | of y« 
erties, being, in every respect, one of the most | 1.1, . 
desirable articles of general use, and decided! “] 
superior to soup, in its nutritious qualities. 
Liebig also gives as his opinion, based on accur- | foug! 
ate chemical research, that in respect both to tea | ag of 
and coffee, their beneficial effects on the health | ) 1... 
are very great, and are dne to the same sub- , 
stance, “theine,” or “caffine,” and that these | per 
two are in all respects identical. He thinks that | outd 
they are justly to be considered as elements of | faint 
food for organs as yet unknown, which are des- But 
tined to convert the blood into nervous substance, 
and thus recruit the energy of the moving and | fores 
thinking faculties. —Scientific American, exan 
~~ «woe > — mar 
THE CANDY GIRL, than 
The Boston Evening Gazette © # an fol- | hear 
lows of one whose bright face ia welcomed, “ 
wherever she makes her rounds: “ There is lit | of y' 
tle Mary, the candy girl, with her neat box upon | 5 
her arm, and her pleasant smile, asking us to “4 
buy. Don’t want any. Ab, how the sweet face 
droops, and the bright eye dims at the word, eo | ron; 
unexpected. Mary, give us of thy wares; t0 | pany 
restore that smile were worth many pennies. | | 
Little Mary has sold forty centa worth cf candy 
to-day! and the immense profits go to support 
her parents and brothers and sisters in affluence 
—with beefetenk at twenty-five cents a pound, 
and sugar at fifteen! But they live on the life of 
the tender child, and up and down dreary steps 
all day long have her little feet wearily plodded, 
that they may live. Poor little Mary! But her | 4,’ 
heart knows small sorrow, and pocketing her yes 
penny and her cares, she disappears.” : 
1 as 
DIVISION OF TIME. _“ 
The ordinary year does not consist of 965 days ider 
6 hours, but of 965 days, 5 hours, 44 minutes, 4 
49 seconds, which i« 11 minutes 11 seconds leas bey 
than an hour, or a whole day in about 190 years “ 
This is adjusted by omitting three leap years in ” 
four centuries, and it is settled that the common All 
ears, which would otherwise be leap pears, shall oa 
te those which terminate centuries in which the 
first pair of figures is not divisible by four. | range 
Thus, the years 1800 and 1900 are not leap | ios 
years, but 2000 is leap year; 2100, 2200, 2300 ie 
are not leap years, but 2400 is leap year. If this 
method be adhered to, the present mode of calcu | ther 
lating will not vary for five thousand years.— ” 
Amerwan Almanac. con 
= - =ooe wer 
A covetous desire in the heart of youth is the | ... 
germ from which may spring 6 tree, 
whose atmosphere is pestileatial, cad the tacts of | Pi* 
whose fruit » death. ’ 


























's | trouble which would discompose her mind or 
l- | temper. 
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if | happily ; but not such was Mrs. Grey’s intention. 
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firm kindness with the children was admirable ; 
ty | her judicious treatment of her husband was ex- 


have become wives and mothers, and those who 


places. Mrs. Grey is very kind and indulgent to 
all young people, especially all young lovers ; 
and more than once I have suspected her of fa- 
voring a growing intimacy between her eldest 
step-son and a certain little playfellow of his, in 
whose welfare I take the deepest interest. But 


avoid seemg and knowing a great deal of the 
new step-mother, and I must confess that I be- 


wisdom of Margaret’s choice. Her patient yet 


actly calculated to win him from the somewhat 
dang: pani he had mingled with of 
late. The circumstances under which they had 
married were so peculiar that in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred, they would not have lived 





She knew that Herbert did not love her when 
he married her. He was too honorable net te 
tell her plainly that it was in compliance with 
his wife’s wish, and as a mother to his children, 
that he sought her, and she in turn as plainly 


was in his grave. But no one in L—— syg- 
pected this, and many and loud were the com- 
plaints against Herbert’s heartlessness in so soon 
transferring his affections. 

“I knew just how it would be,” said Mrs. 
Stayner. “Out of sight, out of mind. I am 
sure I thought he loved Maggie as well as his 
life, and now you see he can’t stir out but he 
must have the new wife withhim. I never knew 
him to go to church more than once a day in my 
life, and now he never misses a service; and I 
actually hear he intends becoming a member.” 

“Well, don’t you think it is a good thing 2?” 
I asked, a little annoyed at her injustice. 

“O yes, but then—well there is no use mino- 
ing the matter. I said I should hate the one he 
put over those dear children, and I don’t care 
how nice she may be, or how much any one may 
like her, I shall keep my word.” 

“Yes, and be as unjust as a great many more 
of our neighbors,” I could not help Saying. 
Annoyed at my defence of the stranger, my 
visitor soon went away; and I could not help 
smiling, as I saw her blushingly receive a mag- 
nificent bouquet and some fine fruit whieh Mrs. 
Grey and little Lina had been gathering in the 
garden. There was no resisting the pleasant 
manner with which they were offered, but I well 
knew the recipient would have willingly been any 
where else just then. 

It was some time before it was known in Lee 
that Mrs. Grey “had money,” or, in other 
words, that instead of coming on Herbert’s purse 
for dress and feminine expenses, he had actually 
been able to make an increase in his business 
through her assistance. It made quite a differ- 
ence in people’s remarks about her. What did 
it concern any one if she thought flounced dresses 
were most becoming to her and wore them ac- 
cordingly, if she purchased them herself? Abso- 
lutely nothing. Even Miss Melinda Russell, the 
most determined of husband-hunters and the 
bitterest “pill” in the parish—even she conde- 
scended to say that she had always thought Mus. 
Grey looked “stylish,” and carried her head 
with an “air;” and as to the pink wedding 
bonnet, everybody knew that bright colors, and ° 
especially pink, became “dark” people. Miss 
Melinda’s complexion was uncertain, and on the 
Strength of it, she always wore light blue and 
passed for a blonde. 

In the succeeding years of our intimacy, I 
learned much of Mrs. Grey’s early history, and 
it was one of trial and suffering such as few are 
called on to bear, and as very few would have 
borne with the sweet, unmurmuring spirit she 
did. Her childhood, passed in all the miseries 
of a drunkard’s home, had been one scene of 
suffering and horror. Brothers and sisters per- 
ishing for food, a heart-broken mother dying 
amid cruelest want and ill-usage, a father ending 
a life of dissipation and riot by a dreadfal act of 
self-destruction—all these were the memories of 
her earliest days. Taken from all this by the 
death of her relatives and adopted by a very dis- 
tant connexion, she had passed some years very 
happiiy at school, and here she made the ac- 
quaintance of Margaret Thornton, with whom 
she had formed a life friendship. 

Betrothed at sixteen to Margaret’s brother, 
with the approval of the kind friend who had 
adopted her, life seemed to have as fair a pros- 
pect as young heart could wish. Her lover was 
all that her fondest fancy had ever pictured, and 
for a few years they enjoyed the most perfect 
happiness, full of hope and faith and love, look- 
ing on the future without dread, and lingering on 
the present in the very fullness of content. 

Alas that such fair hopes should be blasted ! 
But were it not so, earth would hold our hearts 
too closely, we should give no thought to heaven. 
Robert Thornton was killed in the very flush of 
early manhood, stricken down in the fulness of 
his strength and health, and henceforth his be- 
trothed turned with loathing from the voice of 
love, burying her heart in the grave of him she 
chad so idolized. 

Many suitors cagne, attracted by Miss Brown- 
ing’s well known virtues, no less than by the 
wealth she for her adopted father 
had: left her his heiress; but no thought of mar- 
riage had ever entered her mind until Herbert 
brought his wife’s last letter and wishes, asking 
her to be a mother to his children and a guiding 
companion to himself. Neither dreamed, at the 
time of their marriage, that aught could banish 
the remembrance of the heavy aitlictions Provi- 
dence had seen fit to lay on them; but it was not 
possible for two persons, possessed of such esti- 
mable qualities, to dwell long together without a 
strong and enduring love arising in the heart of 
each, and I believe this day that in all L—— 
(and our town has become a city now) there is 
no more fondly attached couple than Herbert 
Grey and his second wife. 

Quite a number of years have passed since 
she came among us; those who were girls then 





were little children have grown up to take their 
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for my child better fitted to make her happy than 
the son of my loved Margaret. 

The step-mother has had her trials, as well as 
her triumphs ; it could not be supposed that her 
lot would be otherwise. Richard, the second 
son, has been a grievous trial to all his friends, 
especially to her who loved him even as her 
own; and when through aggravated acts of dis- 
ebedience he had incurred the wrath of his father 
to such a degree that the doors of his home were 
closed against him, it was that gentle mother’s 
pleadings alone which obtained forgiveness for 
the young rebel—her’ tender remonstrances, and 
loving arguments, which brought the headstrong 
boy to a sense of his ill-doing and sent him pen- 
itent and humble to his father. 

I believe the bond of love and sympathy be- 
tween the step-mother and her young charges 
would have been imperishable had it ined 
asatfirst; but to make it perfect, three years 
after her marriage a little daughter was given to 
Mrs. Grey, 4 little tender, beautiful blossom, to 
be the pet and plaything of the whole family. It 
is only natural to suppese that this child is dearer 
to her than the others ; but not even the prying 
eyes of the most malicious can discover an} dif- 
ference in the treatment the two girls receive, or 
if there is any, it is in favor of the step-daughter. 

“ Maggie is such a baby yet,” she said to one 
who remarked this, “it matters but little about 
her dress—the simpler the better: but my little 
Lina is almost a young lady now—she must not 
be vain, but she must dress as well as others of 
her age.” 

Ihave said there was a great change of opin- 
ion in L—— respecting Mrs. Grey ; but almost 
the last one to give in and own her a good step- 
mother was Mrs. Stayner. Ske was conquered 
at last, however, and it was done in this way: 
Mr. Stayner got injured in the mill he owned. 
His arm was badly crushed, and for several 
months he was under medical care. The chil- 
dren caught the scarlet fever at school, the two 
youngest died, and then the mother herself became 
sick. It was not known at first what trouble 
they were in; Mrs. Grey was the first that heard 
of it, and the first to assist them. She was un- 
ticing in her efforts ; day and night she spent the 
kours when she ought to have rested, at the bed- 
side of the suffering woman. Mrs. Stayner’s 
little infant, born in the midst of suffering and 
death, she carried away and cared for in her own 
happy home. The remaining children got well ; 
Mr. Stayner recovered. The wife and mother 
also, after long weeks of illness, slowly regained 
her health, but she had forever lost her enmity to 
her kind neighbor. 

Frankly she confessed how uncharitably she 
had thought and spoken of her, and with tears 
asked forgiveness; it was more than granted, a 
strong friendship sprang up between the two, 
and if ever you come to L——, I warn you not 
to say anything to Mrs. Stayner against step- 
mothers in general and Mrs. Grey in particular. 

I wish, in conclusion, that I could inform you 
that Mrs. Russell had seen the fulfilment of her 
long cherished wishes, in getting her daughters 
married; but it is not so. They still bloom 
among us—fading flowers, it is true, but never- 
theless they still bloom, coming out each year 
with regenerated wardrobes, bountiful supplies 
of roug& etc., and an endless variety of ma- 
neuvres. Ishould not dare to say how many 
times these i gd Is have 
their engagements, how many times their wed- 
ding-dresses have been in course of preparation, 
and the wedding days appointed ; yet one and all 
of the timorous swains have proved unequal to 
the trial, and to-day there is in L——an un- 
equalled choice of strong-minded young ladies, 

should any “well-to-do” young man wish for 
such an addition to his h hold comforts. 
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TEA AS A BEVERAGE, 


According to the investigations made by 
M. Peligot, in regard to the chemical combi- 
nations of tea, and communicated by him to the 
French Academy of Sciences, that article is 
found to contain essential principles of nutrition, 
far exceeding in importance its stimulating prop- 
erties, being, in every respect, one of the most 
desirable articles of general use, and decidedl 
superior to soup, in its nutritious qualities. 
Liebig also gives as his opinion, based on accur- 
ate chemical research, that in respect both to tea 
and coffee, their beneficial effects on the health 
are very great, and are due to the same sub- 
stance, “theine,” or “caffine,” and that these 
two are in all respects identical. He thinks that 
they are justly to be idered as el of 
food for organs as yet unknown, which are des- 
tined to convert the blood into nervous substance, 
and thus recruit the energy of the moving and 
thinking faculties. —Scientific American. 








THE CANDY GIRL. 


The Boston Evening Gazette speaks as fol- 
lows of one whose bright face is welcomed, 
wherever she makes her rounds: ‘“ There is lit- 
tle Mary, the candy girl, with her neat box upon 
her arm, and her pleasant smile, asking us to 
buy. Don’t want any. Ah, how the sweet face 
droops, and the bright eye dims at the word, so 
unexpected. Mary, give us of thy wares; to 
restore that smile were worth many pennies. 
Little Mary has sold forty cents worth of candy 
to-day ! and the immense profits go to support 
her parents and brothers and sisters in affluence 
—with veefsteak at twenty-five cents a pound, 
and sugar at fifteen! But they live on the life of 
the tender child, and up and down dreary steps 
all day long have her little feet wearily plodded, 
that they may live. Poor little Mary! But her 
heart knows small sorrow, and pocketing her 
penny and her cares, she disappears.” 


=< + + 


DIVISION OF TIME, 


The ordinary year does not consist of 365 days 
6 hours, but of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
49 seconds, which is 11 minutes 11 seconds less 
than an hour, or a whole day in about 130 years. 
This is adjusted by omitting three leap years in 
four centuries, and it is settled that the common 
years, which would otherwise be leap pears, shall 

those which terminate centuries in which the 
first pair of figures is not divisible by four. 
Thus, the years 1800 and 1900 are not leap 
years, but 2000 is leap year; 2100, 2200, 2300 
are not leap years, but 2400 is leap year. If this 
method he adhered to, the present mode of calcu- 
lating will not vary for five thousand years.— 
American Almanac. 





see 


A covetous desire in the heart of youth is the 
germ from which may spring a poison tree, 
whose atmosphere is pestilential, and the taste of 
whose fruit is death. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


Che Arkansas Ranger: 


—oR,— 
DINGLE THE BACKWOODSMAN. 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


[concLupED.] 


CHAPTER XXIV.—[costinvep.] 

A month passed away, and the days of trouble 
were nearly over. Allston and his Italian bride 
were in Genoa the proud, preparing to leave the 
land of song in a vessel bound directly for New 
York. On the day preceding that fixed for the 
departure of the “‘ Genoese,’’ for so the ship was 
named, our friend was standing on the pier, 
when he saw a strange yet familiar figure rear it- 
self over the bulwarks and then deliberately 
stroll down the gang-plank. The slouched hat, 
the firm yet noiseless tread, the hunting-shirt 
cleansed of war-stains, the fringed leggings, the 
keen countenance—these could only belong to 
Dingle the backwoodsman. 

Allston called him by name. The familiar 
voice struck the ear of the ranger. He halted, 
gave one glance, then tore off his hat, and ut- 
tered as hearty a cheer as ever came from west- 
ern lungs. Then he wound off his demonstration 
by a genuine war-whoop and seized Allston’s 
hand in both of his. 

“Dingle—old fellow,” said Allston, with 
much emotion. “I hardly ever expected to see 
you again.” 

“That was because you didn’t understand ‘the 
steam-ingine stub-and-twist principle on which I 
was built, at my particklar request,” replied the 
ranger. ‘ There’s a streak of the wild cat in my 
composition that gives me nine lives. If I 
hadn’t as many, I should have been under the 
sod long ago.” 

“And your people ?” 

“ Safe.” 

“No harm has happened to your wife ?” 

“Bless her little heart, she’s as lively as a 
cricket.” 

“ But what has passed since we parted com- 
pany in the great square before St. Peters ?” 

“ Heaps of adventures that would be tedious 
in telling,” replied the ranger; ‘enough to put 
every man upon his mettle and tax his powers of 
endurance to the utmost. We cut our way out 
of Rome through the French lines, and off to the 
mountains, leaving a bloody wake behind us, 
you can bet high on that, sir-ree! That ere 
pesky sarpint, General Regnault de St. Jean 
d’Angely, followed on our trail with all the 
French hoss, but natur’ fought with us agin him. 
In the mountain fastnesses, we bade him defiance. 
We didn’t run like cowards, but we retreated in 
good order—facing about now and then, and 
sending telegraphic messages with rifle-balls to 
the hearts of our enemies. Many a horse lost his 
rider, and when the cavalry galloped back to 
Rome, there were more empty saddles in the 
ranks than the French general cared to count. 
Then we were hunted by the Austrians—but we 
spoiled a good many of their white uniforms, and 
picked off a good many of their officers. At 
last Garibaldi the hero, having effected his re- 
treat, announced his purpose of disbanding ; and 
then—and only then—when the last musket- 
shot had been fired, I shook hands with him and 
left him. By paths only known to some of my 
band, I worked my way from point to point. We 
parted with our arms, and as peaceful colonists, 
furnished with passports in due form, got into 
Piedmont, and here we are.” 

“But what are you doing on board the ship ?” 
asked Allston, who had listened with rapt atten- 
tion to his friend’s narrative. 

“O, arranging about a passage !”” 

“ What! are you going with us ?” 

“ Nothing shorter.” 

“But your wife! how did she bear the fatigues 
of your forced marches and your frequent com- 
- bats ¢” 

“ Like a shero, as she is. She marched and 
fought by my side; and her little carbine spoke 
as often as my rifle, I tell you. Why, you don’t 
know woman natur’, Allston. It altogether de- 
pends on bringing up. Now Nina has had an 
out-door education, and she was never taught 
fainting and sich like feminine accomplishments. 
But she’s as light of foot and untiring as a 
forest fawn, and as brave as steel. She was an 
example and a wonder to all of us. We didn’t 
march without music, for her songs were better 
than a drum and fife to put courage into our 
hearts and mercury into our heels.” 

“ Well, Dingle, I can only say she is worthy 
of you, and that is the highest praise I can 
bestow.” 

“TI have most forgotten my poetry in my 
rough-and-tumble, scrambling life,” said the 
ranger ; “and yet, if Iremember rightly, Words- 
worth scrawled off some verses that fit her to a 
T. Something about * 

* A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn—to threaten and command.’ 
* A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food — 
For praise, blame, kisses, smiles and tears—’ 
It’s slipped my memory, but that’s the nub of it. 
And, my dear boy, if you have been as fortunate 
as I have, you and I ought to celebrate the day 
we first set foot in Italy.” 

“L intend to always,” replied Allston. ‘“ Prov- 
idence has watched over us, and blessed us 
beyond our deserts.” 

“ That’s a fact,” said Dingle, thoughtfally. 

“But you have a large company,” said 
Allston. 

“Yes, a pretty strong muster,” replied the 
ranger. ‘“ But then our ranks have been thinned 
in action some.” 

“ Bat how will you manage to take over all 
these men ?” 

**O, easily enough. I’ve been securing ac- 
commodations to-day. They have enough funds 
to set them up in grand style, without trenching 
on my own resources which I intended at first to 
place at their disposal.” 

“ They are in funds, then?” 


“Rather. They have eighty thousand dollars, | 
the spoils of that villain Dawbeaker. He little | 
thought his ill-gotten gains would ever enrich his 
own countrymen. I collared the rocks and | 
divided them equitably.” 

“ You acted generously. I trust you reserved 
something for yourself.” 

“Nary red, Guy—I’ve enough of my own. 
The men all behave well and have rational views 
for the future. We intend to found a town on 
the Mississippi.” 

“And will the Italians marry American 
wives ?” 

“Some on ’em. Some are provided already. 
You've no idee how rapidly these yer Eyetalians 
carry on courtship.” 

“ You will have quite a colony ?”’ 

“ Yes—kind of. It will be all the better for 
Nina. The poor girl will sometimes like to talk 
her own language—and I swor it’s one of the 
tongueyist languages that was ever set a goin’.” 
Conversing in this way, they reached Allston’s 
temporary lodgings, where the ranger paid his 
respects to the countess, and then departed to 
collect his immigrants. 

That night—and a brilliant moonlight night it 
was—a noble ship passed out of the harbor of 
Genoa, under a press of canvass, with the glo- 
rious and untarnished stars and stripes floating 
from her mizzen peak. Surrounded by a group 
of men and women, the ranger, with an arm 
round the waist of the pretty vivandiere, regaled 
his admiring auditory with the thrilling strains 
of “ Hail Columbia.” And on the quarter deck, 
in the shadow of a sail, Allston and the count- 
ess, as they sat together, watched the glimmering 
palaces of Genoa the proud as they faded away 
in the moonlight, and breathed a last farewell to 
Italy. 











CHAPTER XXV. 
WESTWARD HO! 


Ir we have succeeded in imparting any inter- 
est to the hero of our story, our readers will be 
glad to learn some more of the fortunes of the 
ranger and his followers. It was only last sum- 
mer, then, that a gentleman of Boston and his 
wife were voyaging down the Mississippi on one 
of the noble steamers that ply upon the bosom of 
the Father of Waters. The gentleman was 
about thirty years of age, of handsome features 
and noble form. His companion was the object 
of universal remark from the extreme sweetness 
and loveliness of her face, and the faultless 
grace of her person. It was Allston and his 
noble wife, the Countess Leonora. They had 
been away up in the north to Minnesota and the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and were now on their 
way to a new settlement located on a small trib- 
utary of the Mississippi. On the maps, this town 
figured under the name of Garibaldi. This was 
the bourne of their journey. The place had not 
sprung up silently. The papers of the surround- 
ing country had heralded its birth and progress, 
and had spread far and wide the fame of the set- 
tler who had produced a garden in the midst of 
the wilderness, and caused “ the desert to blos- 
som like the rose.” 

After landing on the banks of the Mississippi, 
three hours’ drive over a very good road brought 
our travellers into the village of Garibaldi A 
fine square ia the centre of the place was shaded 
by forest trees tastefully arranged. Our friends 
directed their steps to a handsome house in the 
upper part of the town which Allston conjec- 
tured to be the ranger’s home. 

“ How comfortable all these houses are!” ex- 
claimed the countess. ‘‘ What a change for 
Italian peasants !” , 

As they approached the house, a terrific shout 
in a well-known voice burst from the interior, 
and the next moment a tall figure rushed forth 
to meet them ; and the Arkansas Ranger, seizing 
Allston’s hand, wrung it vigorously with eager 
delight, while his lips poured forth an incoherent 
but generous welcome. The most cordial greet- 
ings were exchanged between the long-parted 
friends. 

The worthy man was much improved. He 
was more portly and less angular, having lost no 
vigor, but gained more flesh. His wild look had 
forsaken his features, but they retained all their 
native energy. He greeted Allston’s wife with 
indescribable warmth, and then hurried them 
into the house, where they were met by Nina. 
The ex-vivandiere was little changed. She was 
still as beautiful, fascinating and winning in her 
ways as when, years before, she had captured the 
doughty heart of Jonadab. 

“ We get on famously here,” said the ranger, 
after the usual greetings had passed, and a host 
of questions been asked and answered with the 
charming volubility of female tongues. “Ask 
Nina.” 

“Perhaps our friends would like to look for 
themselves,” said Nina, in excellent English, to 
which a slight Italian accent only imparted a 
charm. ‘Come, Dingle, let us show them 
round—unless they are tired and need rest.” 

Allston and his wife were delighted at the pro- 
posal, and the little party set out to view the 
improvements. 

“Garibaldi is a great and glorious place,” 
said Dingle, with a touch of his old energy. 
“We have all the institutions of the country 
here. Look up there, yonder. At the bend of 
the river, there’s coal in any quantity, and down 
here is an iron mine. There are salt wells up 
there, where we are erecting furnaces. There’s 
a grist and saw mill, too. And in that range of 
buildings we manufacture agricultura) imple- 
ments.” 

“And whose is that tract of land?’ asked 
Allston, pointing out a vast area covered with 
luxuriant crops as far as the eye could reach. 

“ That yer is all ours,” said the ranger. “ All 
in connection with our town. When we came 
here, it was all awilderness. Now you see what 
it is.” 

“ Bat is the situation healthy ?” 

“Healthy? You can’t die here, if you was to 
try. Nota bit of fever an’ ager. You can’t 
raise nary shake here, do your prettiest.” 

“And what houses are those ?” 

“Them? The habitations of my Eyetalians. 








with adult schools, and lectures, and scientific in- 
stitutes, and all that sort of machinery, I’ve 
made scholars and gentlemen of ’em. I believe 
there aint one of them that can’t read print 
hand.” 

At this moment @ respectable looking person 
was seen walking arm in arm with a well-dressed 
lady. 

“Look thar!” said Dingle, eagerly. “That 
fellow was once Benevento—the same that 
trapped old Dawbeaker in the Cattycombs. 
Now he’s Mr. Benjamin Vinton. He would 
Englishify his name. All the others have kept 
their Eyetalian names.” 

Their attention was now drawn to a chapel, 
surrounded by some very neat structures. 
“Thar,” said Dingle, “ thar is our lyceum.” 
“Lyceum ?” 

“Cert’in sure. Why not? We must im- 
prove ourselves, and how kin we do that without 
a lyceum ?” 

“Who lectures here ?”” 

“Very distinguished people, I assure you. 
You’re bound to give us a lectur’ yourself, old 
hoss. When we can’t find no lecturer, we have a 
debatin’ society.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Allston. 

“ And thar’s our school—a free school—regu- 
lar Bosting style. There’s whar our three boys 
go with the children of the village, and they’ll be 
a heap better eddicated than their fathers were 
befere ’em. You ought to hear my little Johnny 
go through his multiplication table and sing 


‘Yankee Doodle and ‘ Tarnal Mingo,’ that ar 


song I reeled off when I was in the clutches of 
the mounseers.” 

“And, Deengolo,” said Nina, “tell them 
about our gazetta.” 

“O, yes—our newspaper—” 

_ What! have you a newspaper ?” 

“Wall, Ireckon. Anda handsome sheet it 
is—nominally a weekly, but issued semi-occa- 
sionally. Subscriptions payable in cord-wood, 
hominy and sweet potatoes. It’s printed on 
white paper when we can get it, and brown when 
we can’t.” 

“ Who edits it ?” 

“Tdo. It’s the easiest work I have. I scrawl 
off a leader, now and then, and then I have a big 
exchange list, a big jack-knife and a pot of paste. 
Nina’s assistant editor—she biles the paste.” 

“And what do you call it?’ asked Allston, 
laughing. 

“The Garibaldi Alligator and Western Re- 
volver. We are now,” said Dingle, drawing 
himself up with great editorial dignity, “we are 
now a publishing a series of original articles— 
biographies of the settlers of Garibaldi—being 
narratives of personal adventures in the old 
world written or dictated by my men. I teli 
you those articles are regular stunners, and have 
run up the circulation to two hundred and fifty 
copies.” 

“Why, Dingle, you'll have to get one of 
Hoe’s lightning presses before long.” 

“Treckon—for I mean to change it intoa 
daily, with morning and evening editions, and 
extras on great occasions. I suppose you know,” 
added Dingle, “ that 1’m in the legislature.” 

“TI was not aware of it. I congratulate 
you.” 

“Yes—and I expect to go to Congress this 
fall. I’m about to stump the district.” 

“Then Senator—then President,” said All- 
ston, laughing. 

“Prehaps,” said Dingle, seriously. “The 
people might choose a worse man.” 

By this time, they had returned to the house 
and were seated in a handsomely furnished 
drawing-room. 

“ You see I patronize the fine arts,”’ said Din- 
gle, pointing to the piano. “I bought that in- 
strument for Nina, and she plays beautifully, as 
far as I’m a judge. But I prefer ready-made 
music, on the labor-saving principle. Hand- 
organs before pianos !” 

“Well,” said Allston, “I was certainly un- 
prepared to find a place like this. I thought you 
would have a rough clearing, with rude though 
comfortable houses ; instead of which, I find a 
populous town, with all of the comforts and 
many of the luxuries and elegancies of eastern 
civilization—and all founded and directed by 
the superior energies of one individual. Jon- 
adab, my friend, you’re a man of genius and an 
honor to Arkansas.” 

The ranger’s eyes sparkled with pleasure at 
this cordial and heartfelt tribute, which Nina 
felt even more keenly. She rose from her seat, 
crossed the room, and sitting down beside the 
backwoodsman, rested her clasped hand on his 
shoulder; and the countess saw that as she 
gazed upon her gallant husband, her bright eyes 
swam in tears of joy. 

And now a loud, but not unmusical sound in- 
vaded the apartment. It was a hand-organ 
played in the street before the window, and the 
instrument discoursed no melody of European 
origin, no spell of Verdi, Donizetti or Rossini, 
but the familiar strains of Yankee Doodle. The 
national song of America from the national in- 
strument of Italy!—a type of the union of 
American and Italian hearts in that room in the 
far western village. And here, leaving our 
friends to their social enjoyments, we will allow 
the curtain to descend upon the picture and bid 
our patient and attentive readers an affectionate 
farewell. 





NEGRO REFRAINS, 

Gen. Morris, on his recent trip to Florida, 
floated on the billows of the Wilaka (the Indian 
name for the St. John’s River), while four oers- 
men sang a countless namber of refrains peculiar 
to the far South, keeping time with the oars; 
and an occasional row of pearls was good- 
naturedly visible as the words were extemporized 
and woven into verse, having no parallel in Eng- 
lish poetry. Here is one: 


“I go buy froek for Jinney— 

Lilly alla, lilly yah' 

She go over cross de mountain, 
Lidiy bo je ha! 

I buy bonnet for my Jinney— 
Lilly alla, lilly yah! 

A ribbon and a silky spron, 
Lilly ho le ha'” 


Marryatt, in his “‘ Peter Simple,” gives several 
amusing specimens of these negro improvisa- 
tions, for which the race seems to have a k. 





You don’t know how I’ve polished “em. What 





Housetvrfe's Department. 
 (athered eapventy fe The Wing ot our Vaten.) 


Turkish Custards. 

Wash in several lukewarm waters one pound and a half 
of Carolina rice, and set it on with cold water to blanch ; 
as soon as it boils strain it on a sieve, turn it afterward 
into @ large stewpan, with three quarts of milk, one 
pound of batter, one pound of sugar, on which the rind 
of an orange or lemon has been rasped, and a grain of 
salt; put the pan over a moderate fire, that the rice may 
swell by degrees, but yet be kept whole; stir it a little, 
and add one pound of currants, washed and dried, add- 
ing twelve yolks of eggs, and some spoonsful of whipt 
cream, until the preparation becomes somewhat soft; if 
not, add a little more cream, after which, mix the twelve 
whites of eggs whipped with it; turn the whole into a 
crust already prepared, put it into a moderate oven, and 
give it two hours and a half baking; when ready to serve, 
brown it with a salamander, and serve immediately; it 
may be made without the currants 





Stock from Fowls. 

Roast two well-fed fowls, coloring them before a clear 
fire; put them in a stewpan with two quarts of water; 
skim it, and add a carrot, a turnip, a clove stuck in an 
onion, two leeks, half a head of celery, and a lettuce. the 
whole having been minced and sweated in clarified but- 
ter; add a little salt, and simmer it nearly three hours; 
ekim off the fat carefully, and pass it through a silk sieve, 
Use this stock for soups, @ sante (healthy) as it is with- 
out beef, it is light and nourishing. A turkey may thus 
be used, giving it double the quantjty of water and seas- 
oning, and boiling it for five hours. 





To polish Mahogany. 

For polishing mahogany furniture the most simple and 
efficacious application is linseed-oil—the most valuable 
preservative of furniture, because when exposed to the 
air it has a tendency to harden. The common way of 
using it is to smear it over the furniture with asoft cloth, 
and after a few minutes wipe it away with another cloth, 
after which a third rubber must be used and the furvi- 
ture polished vigorously for some time. This operation 
should be repeated once a week, and in a short time the 
furniture will have an impervious gloss, equal to French 
polish. 

To clean Paint. 

The dust should always be taken off paint with a 
feather-brush or very soft dusting-brush ; it should never 
be rubbed with cloths. Ifthe dust adheres it must be 
washed with a sponge dipped in warm water in which a 
little soda has been dissolved, and dried immediately 
with a soft linen cloth. If white paint be not varnished, 
it may be cleaned with a paste of whiting and warm wa- 
ter, rubbed on witha flannel, and washed off immediately 
with clean water and dried with a soft cloth. Soap 
should not be used, as it injures the paint. 





Sting of a Bee or a Wasp. 

The sting of a bee is known to be a highly-concentra- 
ted acid, and may be lized by the application of an 
alkali: common soda, or chalk, are readily obtained. 
The sting should be first extracted with a small pair of 
forceps, then the alkali rabbed over the place till a slight 
smarting proves that it has entered the blood. But per- 
sons are variously affected by this common poison, and it 
is only from experience that they are able to determine 
what remedy suits them best. 





Stewed Beefsteak. 

A beefsteak is much improved by stewing. The steak 
should be an inch and a half thick. It should be fried a 
light brown on both sides with two small onions sliced, 
then put into a stewpan with a carrot and a turnip cut 
in dice, a little celery, salt, and pepper, covered with a 
little broth or water, and then stewed gently over a slow 
fire, or in an oven, for two hours, when the steak will be 
exceedingly tender, and the gravy delicious. 
Ear-ache. 

If children scream much, are very restless, and toss the 
head about, in this painful affection, it may be concluded 
that an abscess has formed in the ear,—a most painful 
aisorder, to which no relief can be afforded till the ab- 
scess breaks. Fomentations or poultices should be used. 
A toasted fig, applied hot, over the ear, is a good poul- 
tice. After the abscess is broken, the ear should be oc- 
casionally syringed gently with warm water, to cleanse it 
from the discharge. 

To clean Mirrors. 

The greatest care should be taken, in cleaning a mir- 
Tor, to use only the softest articles, lest the glass should 
be scratched. It should first be dusted with a feather- 
brush, then washed over with a sponge dipped in spirits 
of wine to remove the fly-spots. After this it should be 
dusted with powder-blue in a thin muslin beg, and finally 
polished with an old silk handkerchief. 





Potted Shrimps, or Prawns. 

Let the fieh be quite freshly boiled, shell them quickly, 
and just before they are put into the mortar, chop them 
a little with a very sharp knife; pound them perfectly 
with a sinall quantity of fresh butter, mace, and cayenne. 
Shrimps (unshelled), two quarts; butter, two to four 
ounces; mace, one smal! saltspoonful; cayenne, one- 
third as mach. 

To remove Warts. 

Children are liable to these disfiguring excrescences on 
the hands, if not immediately attended to. They may be 
removed by dissolving washing soda in water to the con- 
sistency of cream, and applying it morning and night. 





Paste Blacking. 

Ivory black, one pound; treacle, half a pound; olive 
oil and oil of vitriol, of each two ounces; water, « suffi- 
cient quantity. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL __ 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Mlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its ruta‘ 
TEENTH volume. Since mencement of this journal- 
coch year has added to its great popularity and une- 
qualied circulation. It is the pioneer of illustrated papers 
in this country, and shall continue to deserve its remark. 
able success. The members of any family in which 
Baaiou’s Picroriat is a weekly visitor, cannot fall to 
realize and exhibit a larger deysce of intelligence than 
those who do not have access to this admirable medium 
for improvement and instruction. 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each . 

I> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or femaie, who may appear among us 

> It gives original views of various cities of the 
Union and public buildings. north and south. 

(7 It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

> it contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 

4 #, sketches and varied miscellany. 

{7 It cannot fail to delight and instructevery 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

7 The best writers in the country are enguged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial. 

> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

U7 its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 

(7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about on thousand splendid engravings 

{> Thus forming « paper original in ite design, ande 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


TERMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. OF GERMANY. 





BY CHARLES GITHENS. 


(Upon entering the city of Wittemberg, as its conqueror, 
Charles V. was met by the Duke of Alva and the Bishop 
of Arras, who suggested to him that the bones of Lu- 
ther might be disentombed, and scattered to the winds. 
Charles indignantly replied: ‘Let him rest; I war 
against the living, not the dead!” This incident is re- 
lated in a new theological dictionary now Seraee be. 
lated from the German, under the direction of Rev. Dr. 
B , of Philadelphia. } 





°Twas nobly said! these words of thine, 
Great monarch, hero, sage, 

In fadeless characters shall shine 
On glory’s brightest page! 

Not all the triumphs that lend grace 
And splendor to thy name, 

More justly claim than these a place 
Upon the scroll of fame! 


The sculptured stone and storied vase 
The conquests shall record, 
And thousands glowingly rehearse 
The achievements of the sword— 
In Germany's chivalric son 
A hero true we find, 
A greater victory here is won 
The triumph of the mind! 





. 
A POET’S EXPERIENCE. 

Such was the boy; but for the growing youth 

What soul was his, when, from the naked top 

Of some bold headland he beheld the sun 

Rise up and bathe the world in light. He looked— 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him la: 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 

And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterabdle love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle. Sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted into him. They swallowed up 

His animal being. In them did he live, 

And by them did he live. They were his life. 
Worpsworta. 





BROKEN FRIENDSHIP. 

Alas! they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above, 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness on the brain. 

COLERIDGE. 


Adventurers of the Sea. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 








BY GEORGE H. BURMAN. 


Tue Cape Cod man is amphibious. He is 
born with a natural proclivity to the water, which 
element gets to be, in time, his most accustomed 
abode. We will suppose, dear reader, by way 
of exemplifying our subject, that you have had, 
once ona time, the honor of playing the peda- 
gogue over some four or five dozen urchins, 
somewhere or other on that long, narrow hook of 
sand denominated Cape Cod. You have finished 
your term ; and being about to take your depar- 
ture for the land of trees and terra firma, you 
engage one of the said urchins to wheel your 
trunk to the stage-oftice for the sum of six cents, 
federal currency. Or it may be that he paddles 
off with you to the packet schooner in which you 
are to attempt the perilous voyage across the 
salt waves of Massachusetts Bay. 

Some ten years roll by, and you find yourself, 
one fine summer afternoon, standing on the 
steps of the Hotel d’Amerique, at Marseilles, 
picking your teeth with a melancholy air, and 
looking in the direction where, as you imagine, 
Italy should be. You reflect that you have been 
living rather faster than you hadintended. You 
inwardly spout an indignation speech against the 
stars which have doomed a person of your genius 
and energy to grope your way along through life, 
denied the means of expansion, and the power of 
improving your capability of enjoyment. In the 
midst of this brown study, your attention is sud- 
denly diverted. A sun-burnt youth, with an eye 
like an eagle, and a step as springy as that of a 
wild deer, hurries quickly up the stone flight. 
He almost brushes you in passing. He turns 
again, with a single glance thrown sharply in 
your face. He extends to you his hand. 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Jones ?” 

You seize his hand with a cordial grasp, for he 
isacountrymen. Nevertheless, you do notknow 
him from Adam, and in a friendly way give him 
to understand as much. 

“ What, not know me? Don’t you recollect 
Tommy Cook who used to do errands for you, 
and went to school to you, on Cape Cod? Ah, 
you have me now. I’m in here for a few weeks. 
Master of ship Skimmer of the Sea, down 
yonder.” 

A few words more, and youseparate. A sense 
of confusedness afilicts you. You endeavor to 
render it probable to yourself that this Captain 
Thomas Cook, master of a first class clipper 
ship of a thousand tons or more, is the up-growth 
of the Tommy whom you rapped with the ferule 
some ten years since. Having, in your boyhood, 
been conversant with the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, and various other impossibilities of the 
kind, you finally succeed in realizing the change 
to your imagination. 

“Unfortunate man that I am!” say yon. 
“ Why, was I not born on the back side of Cape 
Cod, and having there taken my first degree as 
boy cook on board the ‘ Happy-go-Lucky ’ fishing 
craft, and with this diploma in my pocket, pressed 
straightway up the sure road to fortune.” Of 
course you cannot doubt that mere chance has 
prevented your super-excellent qualifications from 
being developed in the full blaze of success. In 
conclusion, you solace yourself with the convic- 
tion that the world will, very presently, be aston- 
ished by a sudden explosion of your genius. 

As we have already remarked, the Cape Cod 
man has an affinity to salt water. He can plough 
the land at a pinch; but the profession does not 
run in the blood. He is as apt to hold the 
plough tiller-wise. He naturally shouts you 
port, and starboard, instead of gee and whoa. 
He runs his team into a board fence, and blames 
his cattle for a set of land-lubbers. He tells you 
that “anybody can farm it that’s stupid enough, 
but as for him, he can’t stand it, and so he’s off 
to sea.” 
















Captain Grover, having worthily won a com- 
fortable competency, came to the conclusion that 
he would abandon the tossing sea, and pass the 
rest of his days in the bosom of his family. Said 
he to me: 

“T have a little property afloat which is earn- 
ing me something, and with that, joined to what 
I can raise from off my bit of farm, I can surely 
manage to keep myself whole. I mean to put 
my hand to the plough, and earn my bread after 
the fashion of the good old patriarchs. You 
didn’t catch them knocking round on the briny 
billows, grinding down their teeth on salt junk 
and mouldy buscuit. No, nor making gimlets 
of their eyes, for the purpose of finding their way 
through an India-rubber fog, or a darkness 
blacker by far than the hide of a Guinea nigger. 
So (added the worthy captain, plunging his 
shovel into the ground with a vigorous effort,) 
hereI anchor. No more tumbling and rolling 
for me. Henceforth, I sit in the shade of my own 
apple tree.” 

As he uttered the last word, we observed him 
casting an admiring glance towards a puny stick, 
which bearing aloft five green leaves, trembled in 
in the midst of the otherwise denuded garden. 
Some months after, I again met the subject of 
my story. Having paid my respects, “ How 
prospers the farm ?”’ I inquired. 

The captain turned color; he was for a 
moment silent. Evidently his mind was engaged 
with painful reflections. . 

“ Ah,” he said, at length, shaking bis head, 


“Tt wont do; it wont do. My man tells me that’ 


if I will only stay in the house, and let things 
alone, he will be able to do something. But if I 
persist in breaking the plough, and twisting the 
cart wheels off, and laming the cattle, and that 
sort of thing, then there is no use of his staying, 
and he must leave. D’ye see, I haven’t got the 
hang of these land matters, as yet. Think I 
shall go to seaatrip or two, just to amuse myself 
and get a little rest from my labors. After that 
I shall be ready to commence again with fresh 
courage. As for farming, I can do it as well as 
other people can, only I have not yet got fairly 
broke in.” 

It is now six years since Captain Grover 
returned to the sea. He has not made any 
advance in farming experience, and the last that 
I heard of him, he was banging it round Cape 
Horn “just by way of amusement.” 

As a natural consequence of the varied expe- 
rience of its inhabitants, there is as much of 
human nature to be found on Cape Cod as on 
any equal portion of the globe’s surface. Having 
weathered themselves in all climes and countries, 
its people pick up many new ideas, and nota 
few eccentricities into the bargain. Therefore 
it is that amid much of the highly finished jewelry 
of social demeanor, one will occasionally light on 
a nugget of rough diamond; or, to drop all 
troublesome similes, a character saliant and fresh 
as it came from Nature’s original mould. 

Such a character was presented by staunch 
Jack Morrison, who, albeit now somewhat in his 
wane, flourished in all his prime some ten or 
fifteen years ago. He was then a stalwart man 
of six feet high, with shoulders like those of an 
ox. His hair was scarcely less grizzled then than 
now. His voice was like the hoarse surge, as I 
have heard it of a blustering winter’s night, 
echoing afar from the desolate beach of Race 
Point. Jack Morrison, in short, belonged to the 
old sea-dog school, rough but kindly. Jack was 
too independent to take up a master’s berth. He 
would be nothing less than first officer, and he 
would be nothing more. Attacked at various 
times, by liberal offers, Morrison remained firm 
in his determination. 

“I don’t wish to be nosed round by no owners,” 
he would say. “ Let me go mate, and then I know 
where lam. I’m independent then, and nobody 
can say anything agin me, except the cap’n; 
and I reckon I’m as good as any cap’n goin’, 
anyhow.” 

This last argument, emphasized as it was with 
a downward blow of the fist, seemed to his own 
mind a perfect clincher ; and the possibility that 
others might not comprehend its full force never 
entered his thoughts. That these words of his 
were not “conceived of the empty wind,” as 
Shakspeare has it, the following incident may 
serve to prove. 

In years long since gone by, Morrison sailed 
in the good ship Neptune, Charles Johnson com- 
mander, bound to the East Indies. Johnson was 
a young and rather inexperienced man, the son 
of a wealthy merchant and owner of the ship. 
Morrison had been engaged as first officer, with 
liberal pay, it being tacitly understood that he 
was to act as captain’s nurse, as the phrase is. 
That is to say, he was virtually in charge of the 
ship, at the same time that he was expected 
to pay the honors due to the nominal captain. 
With many men this would have been decidedly 
an inconvenient position, as Johnson, though a 
fine young fellow, was, like many other raw 
captains, a little apt to be puffed up by his newly 
bestowed authority. 

On a certain day, in the regions of the tropics, 
when the Neptune was moving with a scant 
breeze through the glittering sea, the wind pres- 
ently fell away tillit was nearly calm. Impatient 
at the laggard pace, Captain Johnson began to 
crowd on more sail. The experienced Morrison, 
on the contrary, smelled danger in the deceitful 
calm, and checked his young superior. The lat- 
ter chafed at the restraint. It was time, he 
thought, to take the reins a little more into his 
own hands. Was he to be snubbed thus, forsooth ? 
No, not he. He would show his authority. And 
so, with an angry voice, he reiterated his 
commands. 

“‘ Nonsense, Charley,” exclaimed Jack, with a 
parental shake of the head; and waving his hand 
slightly towards the crew, the latter arrested 
their steps, glancing in comic bewilderment from 
the nominal to the virtual commander. 

“ Matiny, by Heaven! Matiny!” cried John- 
son, almost beside himself with rage at being 
called to order after such a fashion. “ Here, 
sirrah (turning to the cabin boy who just at that 
moment popped his head above the level of the 
deck), bring me my pistols !” 

“ And hark, you rapscallion,” added Morrison, 





with complete composure ; “just fetch mine also, 
while you are about it.” 

The boy ducked his head, and in a moment 
returning, both pair of pistols were in possession 
of their respective owners. At this instant a 
perception of the ludicrous broke in on the brain 
of the young ship-master. Mr. Morrison stood 
opposite him, a shooter in each hand.. A huge 
quid revolved in his starboard cheek, and one 
eye was nearly shut, while the other remained 
uncommonly wide awake. 

“Now, Charley,” said the gray-haired senior, 
slightly leaning his head towards the right shoul- 
der, “it’s no use tryin’ to make a fool o’ your- 
self; ’cause you aren’t. You see, you're cap’n, 
and nobody dare say nothing to the contrary ; if 
they do, I’ll know why. But the thing is, I’m 
twice as old as you be; old enough to be your 
father. And besides, I know five times as much 
about the ship, as you will these three years. So 
it stands to reason that I know best.” 

At this moment, Jack’s attention was suddenly 
concentrated to the main yard. At the same 
time Captain Johnson appeared to be watching 
some invisible object on the lee quarter; but 
presently, turning away with a peculiar queerish- 
ness in his countenance, he vanished down the 
cabin stairs. In less than five minutes afterward, 
the Neptune lay nearly on her beam ends, the 
wind howling through her rigging, and the sea 
around covered with driving foam. ‘ Charley,” 
was duly submissive for the rest of the voyage, 
and now-a-days often laughs over the recollec- 
tion of his first trip in company with Mr. Jack 
Morrison. The latter still lives, and long may 
he wave ! 

To conclude. It was believed of old, that the 
true Yankee flourished most vigorously on Con- 
necticut soil, and on the estates of our little sister 
Rhoda. But we object to this dogma; and will 
assert, on the contrary, that the man of Cape 
Cod is the genuine Yankee, personified in all his 
best and most essential qualities. 

Of the Cape Cod man it can most truly be 
said that he is everywhere to be found, and that, 
when found, he is very apt to stand first among 
the workers. He is always staunch, always 
many-witted. Nothing can permanently capsize 
him ; for, whatever ill luck may befall, he is soon 
right side up again, moving on with fresh 
courage. Being amphibious, he can take to the 
land if necessary, as well as to the water, though 
it is true that he prefers the latter. And in the 
matter of friendly acquaintance, of all Yankees 
and of all men, not one will wrench your hand 
from your arm with such thoroughly hearty shake, 
as the Cape Cod sea captain, the genuine noble- 
man of nature, liberal as the air, and genial as 
the day. May his race never diminish nor his 
shadow grow less ! : 





LADY’S ADVENTURE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The scene is Awkland, in New Zealand, and 
the dramatis persone are the cannibal New Zea- 
landers. One day, having been led by curiosity 
to visit the market, and, in consequence of the 
heat, having suffered my shawl to slip from my 
shoulders, I met with the following adventure : 
A Maori drew near, and, with sparkling eyes and 
fascinating smile, took my arm_ between his 
thumb and forefinger, while he distinctly pro- 
nounced the work makai, which was re-echoed 
by the surrounding crowd with evident symptoms 
of approbation. ‘Che man appeared to be a sort 
of chief; he wore, besides his mantle and dan- 
gling fringes, an old regimental cap, a stiff shirt 
collar, and spurs upon his naked heels. He was 
accompanied by akind of aide-de-camp, who was 
attired in a European coat-sleeve which reached 
from the waist to the elbow of one arm. Perceiv- 
ing my bearers laugh heartily at the Li 


AN AMATEUR GLUTTON, 


A certain gastronomic wager was once de- 
cided at a French tavern, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Prince Henry of Bourbon, the son of the 
Great Conde, was supping there with a number 
of his friends. Prince de Conti, who was a tre- 
mendous bore, kept hammering away at one 
eternal theme, the extraordinary appetite of his 
beagles. ‘My kennels absolutely rain me,” 
said he; “I can’t tell what possesses the dogs, 
but they eat at least a thousand crowns worth 
every month !” 

“Jndeed!” exclaimed Prince Henry; “I'll 
bet you anything you please, not one of them can 
eat at a meal so much as my servant, La 
Guiche.” 

“When we are again at Versailles,” returned 
Conti, “I will back a certain beagle of mine 
against him.” 

“Very good; but in the meantime I should 
like you to see what the fellow can do. Look 
here ; it will soon be midnight. I will wager a 
thousand louis that La Guiche eats up the whole 
of that piece of meat while the clock is. striking 
twelve.” Prince Henry pointed, as he spoke, to 
an enormous shoulder of mutton that had not 
been touched. 

“He can’t get through half of it,” exclaimed 
Conti; “it’s a bet.” 

“Done!” replied Henry; and La Guiche was 
sent for. 

He was a little wiry fellow; and, when he 
was told of the wager, the grin he gave developed 
a set of tecth that a wolf might have been proud 
of. It wanted ten minutes to the hour, and in 
the interim La Guiche made his preparations. 
He seated himself before the shoulder of mutton, 
cut every particle of meat off the bone, arranged 
it in twelve portions, and remained, fork in hand, 
in an attitude of expectation. At the first stroke 
he swallowed two of the immense morsels; at 
the sixth, he was one ahead, and took advantage 
of the fact to swallow a goblet of vin de Baune 
which his master handed to him. The ninth 
stroke sounded, and the glutton exhibited symp- 
toms of being beaten. The Prince de Conti 
shouted with exultation at the prospect of win- 
ning, for ten strokes had gone and two pieces 
remained. 

“A hundred louis for yourself,” cried Conde, 
“and the stewardship of my hotel in the Marais, 
if you gain the wager. Make another effort.” 

Guiche made a superb rally; he drove his 
fork into the remaining pieces, and took them in 
at one swallow. But he fell on the floor, black 
in the face, and all but suffocated, as the clock 
left off striking. 

“Carry him away,” said Conde, “and take 
every care of him; he shall have the steward- 
ship and the money !” 

La Guiche obtained both ; but never, as long 
as he lived, touched another shoulder of mutton. 
This gluttonous adventure is recorded in a 
pamphlet printed at Dijon in the year sixteen 
hundred and ninety-three, and entitled: The 
admirable way of La Guiche to cat methodically 
a joint of mutton while twelve o’clock is 
striking.—Ztecords of French Life. 











Floral Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 





Flowers that wave through the fringe of the river, 
Sun-drops of love, I’d be with you forever; 

Down where ye gleam, where the breezes have wrangled, 
Flashes of light by the grasses entangled, 

Beautiful things, I’d be with you for ever! 


Border Flowers. 

Flowers or shrubs, or both, should be arranged in re- 
gard to height and distance, so as to be seen to the great- 
est advantage from the walk. For this purpose the low- 
est growing plants should be placed in front, and the 
highest kinds behind them, and the distance between the 
different plants should be in proportion to their breadth. 
Mignonette, Convolvulus minor, Candytuft, Nemophilia, 
first row; Wall-flowers, Ten Weeks’ stocks, Marigolds, 
second row; Sweet Pea, Gladiolus, Drummond’s phlox, 
Mascheta and lilies for the last row; and emis beyond 
these, trained to little frames if fancied. 





Cape Bulbs. 
These bulbs are remarkable for the beauty of their 
flowers; and as they occupy but little space, a consider- 





which had been paid me, I inquired the meaning 
of the word makai. “ Very good,” was the 
reply. ‘ But how can they tell whether I am 
good or otherwise?’ “OO, very easily. That 
man ip the cap, collar and spurs, means his com- 
pliment to be taken au physique not au moral, as 
with us.” ‘I understand; He means to insinu- 
ate that my appearance pleases him.” ‘ Not 
exactly that either. The fellow wishes to imply 
that you are young, plump and tender—in a 
word, just fit to be eaten!” I must own thata 
cold shiver seized me from head to foot, and that 
I no longer sought to prolong this hazardous 
promenade among the cannibal Maoris.—Madame 
Trovanni’s Journal. 





SINGULAR COMPLIMENT TO A WIFE. 


Thomas Raikes, in his “ Diary,” tells the fol- 
lowing singular story,which, if true, out-Griselda’s 
the patient Griselda of old in its ideas of what a 
wife’s forbearance should lead her to endure : 

“The Marquis de ——, son of the duke, is mar- 
ried to a handsome wife, and both are sincerely 
attached to each other. No union can be more 
happy. The other night they had dressed for a 
ball, 1o which they were invited, and at the 
moment of departure the lady made her appear- 
ance in such a bewitching toilette, and looking so 
divinely beautiful, that the husband was seized 
with a sudden fit of jealousy, and without any 
feeling of resentment or ill-will to his wife, but 
merely to prevent others from the enjoyment of 
such a sight, he very deliberately tore her gown 
in pieces trom her back. Many English ladies 
would have sued for a separation, 1 asked how 
the young French marquise bore the disappoint- 
ment. ‘I'he answer was, ‘She was flattered be- 
yond measure, and proud of this proof of her 
husband’s admiration ; and, in fact,’ said the nar- 
rator, ‘there is something beautiful and sublime 
in this flash of sentiment.’ I hud so little poesie 
in my nature that it struck me as ill-bred, rather 
cruel, and exceedingly seltish.’—New York 
Journal of Commerce. 





LORD BROUGHAM AND MRS, DAVIS, 

One day, when an important cause was coming 
on, a parcel of papers had been sent from Mr. 
G——’s office to Lord Brougham, but one was 
forgotten, and Mr. G——, hastily recollecting it, 
bade me run with it instantly, and deliver it very 
carefully. 

I went, and was shown into a room, where I 
saw a person whom I took to bea clerk. I gave 
the packet into his hand, and told him to be sure 
to give it to his master. 

He nodded his head, and said quietly, ‘‘ I dare 
say I shall.” 

I was provoked at his taking it so easy, and 
said to him : 

“You sulky old fellow, I’ll tell your master. 
Look at the paper. It is of great consequence, 
Mr. G says, and you must look at it.” I 
would not rest until he did so, and then I went 
away. 

Mr. G—— told me afterward that it was Lord 
Brougham himself, who was so pleased with my 
faithfulness about the paper, that he gave Mr. 
G—— half a sovereign to give me “ for my im- 
pudence.”—Life of Mrs. Davis. 








able collection of them may be grown in a very small 
garden, in a great measure without the aid of glass. 
The situation should be exposed to the south, and pro- 
tected from the north; and the soil should consist of 
peat and loam. 





Limax. 

This is the scientific name for the Slug, one of the most 
da i in exist foragarden. The slug 
differs from the snail in having no apparent shell. Like 
the snail, it can only crawl when the earth is moist with 
rain or dew. Slugs may be destroyed in the same way 
as snails, by setting traps for them such as empty flower 
pots, cabbage leaves or slices of raw potato. 








Mantisia. « 

This plant is more generally known under the unique 
and fantastic name of Opera Girls. The flowers appear 
before the leaves, and really look something like dancing 
figures, fantastically dressed. Requires considerable ar- 
tificial heat. The plants are increased by dividing the 
roots. 

Phalenopsis. 

White Lutterfly Plant. This is a beautiful plant, 
which certainly resembles a white butterfly. It should 
be grown on a piece of wood with the bark on, hung from 
the roof of the green-house, the roots being wrapped in 
moss and tied on the branch. It flowers profusely, but 
is very difficult to propagate. 





Quassia—Simarubiacesg, 

This plant is a mative of the East Indies; the bark, 
wood and root are extremely bitter, and an extract from 
the bark is excellent for killing insects on plants. One 
species—Q amara—is very ornamental, from its long, 
upright racemes of bright scarlet flowers, the petals of 
which are curiously twisted together. 


Malcomia—Virginia Stock. 

A pretty little annwal which requires only to have its 
seeds sown at almost any season to grow, and to flower 
abundantly. As nearly all the seeds are sure to come up, 
it may be sown as an edging plant instead of Box Thrift ; 
in fact it is often used for that purpose in small gardens. 





Scutellaria. 

Commonly known under the ugly name of Skull-cap. 
It is a handsome perennial, generally with blue flowers 
but the flowers of some are sometimes pink, yellow, white 
or purple; all being shaped like the Snap-dragon. 





Boella Campanulaceex, 

This is a Cape plant, with dazzling blue flowers, very 
glassy and bright. The annual species are of easy cul- 
ture and only require the treatment of half hardy an- 
nuals. 


The Green Rose. 

A lady in Burnettsville, South Carolina, has succeeded 
in raising a beautiful specimen of green roses. She says 
that the process is simple and sure in ita result. 





Bouquets. 

Handsome bouquets are always in great demand in 
Boston, and bring readily leach. This we think must 
aide ly pay the eulti ¢ 





Valonia Oak. 


The acorns are enveloped in a curious heavy cup; and 
handsome. 


the tree which is generally amall, is very 


’ a | 
Sester’s Picnic. 
Captain K——, one of the shrewdest steamboat captai 
on the Mississippi, caught a Jeremy Diddler on bend his 
boat one trip, and pinned him in good style. It seems 
the fellow laid a traverse to get clear of paying his fare. 
and insisted to the clerk that he had » but lost his 


et. 

‘ Why, he rather guessed it was to the captain » 

80 Captain K—— was summoned to the conference. 

**O, yes, yes,” says Captain K——., “it appears to me 
ae Let me see; you gave me a twenty dollar 

* Yes,” said Diddler. 

“ And I gave you the change in half dollars, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” says Jeremy, ‘‘ that’s it—recollect it perfectly.” 

“ Very well,” says the captain, “I wont dispute your 
word for anything, but, if you please, I should like to see 
the halves !”” 

The fellow was trip; when he least expected it. He 
sg not produce the halves, and had to fork out his 

re. 
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The best anecdote of Lorenzo Dow that we have seen is 
that oy ae evening at a hotel kept by one Bush, in 
Delhi, N. ¥., the residence of the late ral Root, he 
was importuned by the latter gentleman, in the presence 
of the landlord, to describe heaven. 

* You say a about heaven, sir,” said the gen- 
eral, ‘* pray tell us how it looks.” 

Lorenszo turned his grave face and long. waving beard 
toward the general and Mr. Bush, and replied with im- 
perturbable gravity : 

‘ Heaven, my friends, is a vast extent of smooth, rich 
territory. There is not a root nor bush in it, and there 
never will be.” 

By steamboat explosion on a western river, « passen- 
ger was thrown unhurt into the water, and at once struck 
out lustily for the shore, blowing like @ porpoise all the 
while. He reached the bank almost exhausted, and was 
caught by @ bystander, and drawn out panting. 

a Well, old fellow,” said his friend, ‘“ nad a hard time, 
eh?” 

“Ye-yes, pre-pretty hard, considerin’. Wasn't doin’ 
it for myself, Meet ol was working for one of them in- 
surance offices in New York. Got a policy on my life, 
and I wanted to save them. I didn’t care.” 


neem 


In g a jury on , the celebrated Mr. 
Jeffrey found it necessary to make free with the character 
of a military officer who was present during the whole 
harangue. Upon hearing himself several times spoken 
of as ‘* the soldier,” the son of Mars, boiling with indig- 
nation, interrupted the pleader : ** Don’t call me a soldier, 
sir; I am an officer.” 

Mr. Jeffrey immediately went on: “ Well, gentlemen, 
this officer, who is no soldier, was the sole cause of the 
mischief that has occurred.” 
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We are in possession of an infallible recipe for making 
& lady’s cheeks red without paint. For their espec 
benefit we publish it without charge. Here it is: Place 
her at a washtub, with her sleeves rolled up, and hands 
fall of dirty clothes. Then let her beau suddenly enter, 
and her cheeks will be a glowing red in an instant. 
Snooks says this recipe never been known to fail. 
Just try it, ladies, and if it fails, let us know, that we 
may publish Snooks as unreliable authority. Will you? 


ae eee 


A servant girl having overheard some of the young la- 
dies in the house state that the use of eosmetics—some- 
thing taken from a phial—made people look particularly 
beautiful, stealthily betook herself to smearing her face 
with the contents of any phial that came in her way. 
The whole house was one night lately roused with her 
screaming, and the girl was discovered with her face in 
icv i had used as a cosmetic nothing less than 
croton ol. 
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That sing-song style of delivery to which some famous 
actors have been given is no longer the mode at Paris. 
Some time ago, an actor of Rachel's troupe was given the 
part of ‘‘ Theramene.”’ He sang the famous recital as if 
he had been taught by an operatic composer. In the 
widdle of his declamation, a man rose from the parquette, 
>a * Pardon me—you are deceived; that is not the 

r. 

HERE A WAR, THERE A WAR. 
To John Bull, Esq. 

Here a war, there a war, wondering Johnny, 

When you've done wondering, pay for the game: 

Come, tell us frankly, you, John, think it dear, eh; 

Punch must inform you that he thinks the same. 
A enn mene 


There is a girl in Troy whose lips are so sweet that the: 
stick together, every morning, by the honey they distil, 
and she cannot open her mouth until she has parted her 
lips with a silver knife. She will be # treasure to her 
husband—not only on account of her sweetness, but be- 
cause she can occasionally keep her mouth shut. 
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A beautiful young widow, afilicted with poverty, was 
ou the eve of marrying a rich ol widower. Upon being 
questioned by her friends as to the cause of her “ taking 
up with such an old stick,” she replied: ** Fompure love; 
I love the ground (meaning the estate, probably), on 
which he walks, and the very house in which he lives.” 
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The Paris papers tell of a woman, one Madame de 8t. 
Herem, who, when it thundered, used to squat herself 
under a couch, and make all her servants lie above, one 
upon the other, so that, if the thunderbolt fell, it might 
have its effects upon them before penetratiog to her. 
The force of selfishness ‘** could no further go.”’ 


~~ 


Moore tells a story of a dog which is too good to be 
true: A gentleman went to bathe, taking his favorite 
Newfoundiand dog with him to mind his clothes. When 
he came to the edge of the water, the dog did not know 
him, and would not allow him to put them on. Rather 
a fix for the nude owner of the stupid dog. 


ee eee 


The following is a copy of some ingen ous lines printed 
on railroad checks at the West: 
“If you wish a quiet nap, 
Stick this in your hat or cap: 
And always. by day or night, 
Be sure to keep this check in sight.”’ 
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Jones says that the chap who has stated in the Life 
mn d that b are not only harmless and 
beneficial, but ‘** especially invig the mental facul- 
ties and clear the brain,” has probably a vegetable head 
on his shoulders—either squash or cabbage. 


ae eee 


A story has been told of a hypochondriac gentleman of 
rank and fortune in Ireland, ke Saclen that one of his 
legs is of one religion, and the other of another. He not 
upfrequently puts one of his unfortunate legs outside of 
the bed to punish it for its religious errors. 











During a late thunder storm at Greenville, 8. C., the 
lightning struck @ mill, knocking over two slaves who 
were at work in it. As soon as they regained their feet, 
the first exclamation of one of them, in great surprise, 
was: * Who fire dat gun?” 

eens 

The Mormon currency is on the principle of the wit in 
one of Douglas Jerrold’s comedies. He says: ‘* My no- 
tion of a wife of forty is, that a man should exchange her, 
like a bank-note, fur two twenties!” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIKULE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled prosperity aod popu ty 
bas a “household word’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
oon be @ weekly visitor to every American home, 


use 
(7 It ts just such @ paper as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 
0 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
pew Spe and in a neat and beautiful style 
(> It ts of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 


(> It is devoted to news, tales, ms, stories of the 
sea, disceveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

> It is earefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

(7 It contains in its large, well filled aud deeply inter- 

not one vulgar word or line 

i It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(> Ita tales, while t) the reader, cultivate 6 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 

(7 It is acknowledged that the good infineuce of such 
s in the home circle is almost incalculable 

east pages provoke in the young an in- 
big any h pore and add to their store of knowledge 


y 
for these reasons that it has for years been @ 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
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by M. M. Batnovu, tm the Clerk's 
District Court of Massach usetts. 
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THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 


ASTORY OF WILD ADVENTURE IN MEXICO. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON, 


[continump.] 


CHAPTER IV.—[cowrinvugp.] 


Crannage was too much mortified to get im- 
mediate use of his tongue, but stared at the be- 
witching apparition in hopeless and grotesque 
inability. Happily the lady, with a quickness of 
perception peculiar to women only, saw precisely 
how matters stood, and was the first to break the 
awkward silence. 

“Re-assure yourself, sir trapper; you have 
done me no harm, though,” she added, smilingly, 
“T wonder at your careless manner of handling 
your arms,” 

“My fair country-woman, I beg a thousand 
pardons!” returned Crannage, blushing like a 
girl. “Such awkwardness I really believe I was 
never before guilty of.” 

“T've seen all that’s worth seein’, young wo- 
man, in the mountains and out, but may I be 
shot if I’ve seen anything put up in the shape of 
haman natur, that so ded my tongue and ham- 
pered my orgins of speech, as—your dainty self,” 
said Dawson, 

“Zuba, Zuba! open the gate! Ladies, cease 
your lamentations ; I am quite safe and altogether 
unharmed.” 

Crannage, still very red in his face, took an 
empty rifle from the ground, his confusion being 
much increased by what he conceived to be a 
slightly scornful expression upon the charming 
visage that had dazzled him. 

“ Believe me, madam,” he stammered, “ had an 
enemy issued from this gate, I should have been 
prepared to meet him; but the unexpected ap- 
pearance of a—” 

“ Prepared to meet an enemy with an empty 
weapon !”’ interrupted Ernestine, with an impa- 
tient movement of her little hand? 

Dawson burst into a loud langh, notwithstand- 
ing his bruises and weariness and hunger—which 
freedom was particularly displeasing to Crannage, 
who was at all times sensitive to ridicule. He 
bit his lips in sheer vexation, while the lovely 
occupant of the stone house seemed to enjoy his 
chagrin. 

Zuba and the other attend now app d 
Looking with natural curiosity into the court, 
Crannage saw Genevra and Dolores, but was too 
much disturbed to draw conclusions respecting 
their beauty or ugliness. 

Zuba received the lantern from her mistress, 
and, agreeably to a gesture from her, led the way 
to Tolomeo’s dwelling—the same in which young 
Malford had been cared for. Crannage, if the 
truth must be told, was not well pleased with | 
this arrangement, thinking courtesy would be ' 
better shown by throwing wide the portals of the | 
stone house and bidding them enter; it was, 
therefore, not without feelings of dissatisfaction | 
that he approached ‘Tolomeo’s hut. | 

It is possible that Ernestine divined his thoughts, | 
for she remarked, as he paused upon the thresh- | 
old of the hut 

“T regret that we can offer you no better ac 
commodation; tnt you will find here rest and 
food, which is what you demanded.” 

“ ‘There are times when we should be thank. 
ful for a dog-kennel, even,” replied Crannage 

“T trust you will find this more tolerable than 
a kennel,” rejoined the lady, somewhat coldly 

Tolomeo was awakened from a sound sleep, 
apparently, by Zuba, and after the lapse of sev- 
eral minutes came to the door in a temper none 
of the pleasantest. The wearied hunters met 
with but a sarly welcome. 

“ Come, my friend,” said Crannage, resentful 
ly, “ we can at least pass the night in the open 
air. We have—bot we were not so long fasting, 
perhaps, then—passed many a night with nothing 
but the skies spread over as. Is it not so?” 

“T can speak for myself, and say yes without 
fear of contradiction,” answered Dawson 

“Do not judge us too hastily,” said Ernestine, 
blushing. “ These people are in our service, and 
it is not they who have the right to refuse hospi 
tality. Tolomeo, it is our wish—I spesk for my 
friends, aleo—that these strangers be entertained 
to the best.of your ability. If they receive 
slight or unkindness, you shall be held answer 
able for the same.” 

This reproof had an instantaneous effect spon 
the sleepy and ill hamored Tolomeo, who, with » 
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